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THE NEIGHBORHOOD INFORMATION CENTERS PROJECT ISSUE 



This issue The Open Shelf is devoted to and contributed by the National 
Neighborhood Information Centers Project of The Cleveland Public Library, a 
federally-funded project, uniqlie in design and administration, and a national 
"first" for Cleveland. This pu-blicatirfn provides a capsule view of the local 
centers in Cleveland and the Library's Urban Services Department which admin- 
isters them. 




Guest Editor/ Dorothy Ann Turick, seTves as National Project Officer and 
wrote the original Project proposal, Miss Turick has had local, state and national 
library and editorial experience, having held positions with the American and 
California Library Associations, as well as with the Cleveland Public Library. 
She has edited publications for ALA and CLA and has contributed articles to 
loc<3l, state and national publications. She has also servad as a consultant to 
the Cleveland Commi ssion on Higher Education. A graduate of Miami,. University 
Oxford, Ohio, ^iss Turick received her degree in library s.ciencv* from Cb^e West- 
ern Reserve Uhjversity School of Library Science. ^ 



The NeiahborWood Information Centers Project is 
federally -.funded undf*r a grant from the Bureau 
of Libra'ries and Learning Resources, Office of 
Educotion, Department of Health, Education, arid 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 



Cover quotation is from Barbara Conroy's report, pages 5-6, cited in the footnote 
on page 3 : ^ 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD INFORMATION CENTERS PROJECT 

■ ^ , by . , 

- Dorothy Ann Turick 

Early in 1973,. The Cleveland Public Library established two Neighboj-hood 
Information Centers in two branch libraries, Langston Hughes Branch Library, 
East 79th Street and Quincy Avenue, and Jefferson Branch' Library, 850 Jefferson 
Avenue. Thes^Neighborhood Information Centers provide information, referral, 
follow-fjp, dnd general informational ossistance, utilizing an Agency Resource 
.file, neighborhood resource rfles,and resources of The Cleveland Public Library. 

During the first three and one half months of operation, the centers responded 
to 698 information requests; with 250 requests related to employment being the 
major "need" category. 

This correlates with the 10.1% unemployment rate in Cleveland and the,:«ven 
higher unemployment rate in the inner city. 

Such information needs are reported by staff in weekly stotisfical and monthly 
narrative re(:)orts and are studied by the Director of Urban Services. He, in turn, 
confers with directors and representatives of other ogencies such as the Feder- 
ation for Community Planniag, Cuyahoga County Welfare Department, Social Se- 
curity Administration, United Torch Services, County and City Departments, for 
co-ordinated ways of alleviating or meeting the needs indicated by the requests. 

A Special Committee on Ca-ord in ated Community Information and Referral 
Service, sponsored by the Federation for Community Planning, was formed in May, 
and if working on future plans to co-ordinate efforts. The Clevelarxi Public 
Library is represented on this Committee, as are representatives of othei^ Infor- 
mation/service agencies. * , 

The bronch library seeks to be a v^itaJ^ force in daily living by providing "sur- 
vival" and health, care information to those who'may be unfamiliar with the in- 
formation resources and services freely available to thern. Tho-^e who^have diffi- 
culty in reading, or interpreting infor^maticn are assisted. 

The staff of the"^ Centers explain other library services, resources, programs, 
and activities qnd^refer residents to services for the blipd,! hospitali^zed, shut-in, 
and institutionalized. * ^. * . 

,J \ 

The Cleveland Public Library serves as the ch ief/pl anner/co-ordi nator . for 
a consortium of five major public libraries simultaneously implementing operations 
of neighborhood information centers. 

The Cleveland Public Library was selected as' the national co-ordinator for 
the project, a tribute to the national leadership and reputation of the institution, 
its Board of Trustees, its Director, and its Department of Urban Services, unique 
in major public libraries in the United States. • 

The Centers are ma :je possible by a federal grant, the first'aworded to public 
library for a rejsearch/devel opm ent con'^rtium project. The award o-f this grai^t 
July 1, 1972, and its continuation to May 1, 1974 honors both the Library and the 
City. 

ye local project*may be found in the Final 
Project, which is available in all branch !i" 



Detailed inform a tiori' cone 
Report of Phase !, Cleveland Nl 

braries and in thcr^General Rfcferonce Department of theMpin Library. A limited 



number of free copies are'avpilal 



le on request from the National Project Office* 



The summer issue of RQ, a quarterly publication of the Reference and Adult 
Services Division of the American Library Association, is devoted to a. notional' 
overview of Neighborhood Information Centers. C.opi es may be ordered from ALA; 
free reprints of the special sectiori are availa|Jle from the Notional Project Office. 

In this issue of The Open 5he({, Carolyn Mcintosh and Beth Rader, Co-ardin- 
otors of the Centers, describe their experiences in this new endeavor. Mrs. Jewel 
H. .Harr[s, who served as Notional Research Officer and Cleveland Implementation 
^Officer, offers her personalized esfsoy concerning neighborhood intormofion. 
Wilfred Isaacs, Director, Community Information Services, Federation for Commun- 
ity Planning, describes information services of CIS. James E. Rogers, Director 
of the Library's Urban Se;vices Department, describes the varied achvities of 
his Department, which administers tf\e Neighborhood Information Centers. . 

The Director of^-'The Cleveland Public Library, Walter W. Curley, serves 
OS Notional Project Director for the five-city consortium of Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, ond-Q'ueens Borough Public Libraries. 

Mr. Curley, with the Directors of the Detroit and Queens Borough Public Li- 
braries provided the incentive and innovative leadership for the project to be 
proposed. j 

The existence of this <project and the lasting impbct it has upon library devel- 
opment is 0 tribute to his local and notional leadership. Mr. Curley values this 
quotation: * ^ v. ' 

"Litrorions and libraries con be (and in ^^ome coses, ore) agents of planned 
social change in their communities. Jhey con facilitate planned change 'in a 
community by emaJoying creotrve and useful means of distributing information 
resources, by broadening the potential of the library as a community facility ondn 
by exercising community initiative; and support through personal and institutional^* 
actions. Moving from traditional to outreach service patterns requires change 
and understanding of change for the individual and for the library. Initiating thjit^ 
shift and sustaining it m^ons working through the ever-lasting process of -grbwth 
which is change. Constructiv'^ .evolutionary growth comes from responsible in- 
dividuals and institutions responding to the issu^^ presented by their environment. 
An important capability for a los-ling Institution, as well as for a healthy indivi- 
dual, is the ability to change--to plan for change and to accommodate changes ^ 
that occur, rather than be bypassed, or destroyed by the \mpacf of those changes." 




Walter W, Curley 



Barbara Conroy, Leadership Bor Change: A Report of the Outreach Leadership 
Network, Durham, New Hampshire, University of New Hampshire, New England 
Center for Continuing Education, 1972, p. 7-8. 



the neighborhood information center in 
/efferson branch library ' \ 

'by •• 4 

Beth Rader 



The Neighborhood Information Centers Project in the Jefferson Branch Library 
opened January 22, 1973. Jefiferson is the only branch library within walking 
distance of a large population. The oreo in which the NIC and the" branch are < 
located is unique: low-income tjnd poverty families, a large population of senior 
citizens, Appalachians, BlacKs, Puerto Ricans., and American Indians. It is also • 
an old ethnic neighborhoo(d with. half of the population being ethnic families who 
have lived in this neighborhood fpr years.'. In the Tremont area, there are dl'so 
fifteen churches within fhi's "island** ^ype communrfy. 



The day-to-day struggle end information needs are great. Older individuals 
who have transportation problems in getting out of their h'^mes just to, get to doc- 
tors, " m education, food, laundry, and to see a friendly face or someone to talk 
with are numerous. Fqmilie's moving into the area froiTV'^ther - ntfighborjioods in 
in Cleveland or from out'^fjtate are not awcre of the neighborhood centers, clinics, 
agencies ^or meeting ^mergency neisds, local schools, and the library* There 
artf families on public pssTstance and struggling to make ends meet v^o are sud- 
4, denly hit by seriousytrises. They may have one or two we^ks y^t befcve welfare 

checks arrive an and milk are needed for the children. In other coses, the \ 

gas is beiing turne^l-^f'f because of a' gas leak which has been run().ing the gas""* 
bill up beyond their means to pay. 

These^are the types of circumstances which v^e are dealing with' on a day-to- 
day basis. / Information is one of the niost imcoJ^tant needs in' a community, in 
any fcommuliity, and perhaps even more so in <r neighborhood such as Tremont. 

The Neighborhood Inform a t'ionT Center is growing and becoming a strength in 
the communrty-, — If-is a strength in the sense of being a vital source of information, 
service, case foliow-up^on each individual, and community inputsuch as our neigh- 
borhood advisory board. The neighborhood agencies and community organizations 
are becoming very important to the success of the Neighborhood Information Cen- * 
ter in the area. TheTr cooperation and support play a vital part in helping staffs 
service the people of Tremonf. ^* 

We, in turn,^call upon^ the agencies with a much more relaxed fueling than be- 
fore. Individuals are very wary of new services and new agency staff in their 
neighborhood, often with -good reason. In many cases,, people, more often poor 
- people, have the attit^e, "don't' talk to me about the services you have, show 
me!*' That is just what the NIC Project has bcfen providing: information and re- 
ferral services. «We are not counselors, or lawyers, or a service agency in the 
sense of solving their problems. It is very vital to have agencies and service ■ 
centers within the area with efficient staff and services to solve, or at least 
lessen, the problems of the individuals or families. 

Within the NIC staff,* two of the three staff members are neighborhood peopl-c 
who live with.in the area and- work as community information aides. As the thifd 
"stoff member, I have worked in fhis area for the past three years with ofhei^job 
assignments. The staff is very s upporti ve* of each other and spend as much time 
as possible getting to know agencies; staff, store owners, ond families within 
our community. 
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1 believe that in ojder for us to be successful as a neighborhood information 
center, v»te must be more than a service in a building, a phone number on a poster 
or flyer. We must be involved in the communiry because we feel., we are a paf? 
of the hei^J^orhood, and a vital part of bettering the community. The staff of 
the Neighborhood- Information Center Mn Tremont shop in the local 'Stores, eat 
lunch in the neighborhood luncheonettes, and attend community meetings and 
special events in the area. The community people see us; they don't just hear 
about "that new center up at'the library".' They know what the NIC staff looks 
like and that we are -concerned about all activities and changes in the neighbor- 
hood. The more the community sees us, the easier it will be for them to accept 
us ""and our services. Families and individuals who have never before walked 
tbrough the doors of their library are coming now. f^hey are coming for much- 
needed information* because of o problem or crisis and beini exposed, many fbr 
the first time, to the foscinating materials, information, and programs their li- 
brary has tc/ offer. ^ 

A number of comments have been made in reference to fhe friendliness of staff, 
the relaxed atmosphere within the Neighborhood Information Center offices, and 
comrhents such as, "go on up to that libf*ary information center; those folks will 
take care of- getting you to the right place," We have spent four months proving 

» ourselves, and now all our work, patience, and learning are beginning to pay off. 
We have an information center and neighborhood library united together to lend*^a 

^ helping. hand and o^^uide to information and services to fulfill the many needs of 
the people.^ 

Success can* be meosured best by listening to those individuals and families 
who, ore served. They ore the people who, much better than pamphlets and flyers, 
help to publ'icize the^ agency. As they let others- in the neighborhood know that 
th* agency" can help them, and as those people in turn let others knoy/, the usage 
of our center will grow as each day passes. > 



/ 




Gail Knight, Mrs. Vcljna J ohnson, Bcf/? Rader 



THE NEIGHBORHOOD INFORMATION CENTER / 
IN LANGSTON HUGHES BRAliCH LIBRARY \ 

Carolyn Mcintosh 

/ A Neighborhood Information Center in a Library? What is that? Are you doing 
social work in libraries? These are questions or responses that are often heord 
by staff members of the Neighborhood Information Center at Langston Hughes 
Branch Library, East 79th and Quincy Avenue. 

After three-and-one-half months of operation, it can be said NiC is many things 
to many different" people. 

Staff members have-times of frustration, tool! Anxieties are sometimes flowing 
freely. We^receive phone calls requesting food for a family of nine or more. W'ith-^ 
in recent .months some of our resources have been overused in the area of emer- 
gency food. We have had requests for furniture and clothing which .have been 
difficult to locate. 

People who have used the service, and have been satisfied, often cull back 
\0/ thank staff members for helping them.; Sometimes staff members will meet 
hostility when an individual has ^een disillusioned by the "red tape" involve^ 
in locating the service needed or sought. However, l\ feel pur track record has 
been above average in qu el I ing feor s ond hostilities. \^ 

In a neighborhood area where there are 44 agencies, the need for information 
on available services is great. The Neighborhood Information Center in the Lang- 
ston Hughes Branch is providing this information. Our job is to bring peop»le 
and services together. 

For exampje, we provide information' concerning agencies for employment, 
welfare, food and food stamps, clothing, education, financial aid, and housing. 
Since we opened, in February, we have dealt primarily with adult problems. Many 
people who come to os have not really" defined their ba^ic problem. One man 
came in needing transportation help. Me had to travel across town to have his 
injured knee treated at Metropolitan General Hospital. We were able to .help him 
with his tronsportation problem, but we discovered his bQs\c problem was redly 
lac^ of information. He was also being treated at St. Vincent's Charity Hospital 
for eye problems. He was grateful and happy to learn that the Hough-Norwood 
Center, much cj<5^ser to his home, could provide comprehensive care, not only 
for him, but for hisXfami'y. 

Sometimes people know the type of agency they need; sometimes* they do not. 
An individual may say, "1 need emergency food.". Sometimes he is eligible for 
food stamps, having been laid off his job, but he may not realize his ehgibility. 

We help people define their information problem, and then direct them to the 
agency that can supply the service or counseling needed. 

We help people to understand their basi^^\nformation problem and point them 
in the "right" direction. The type^:of requests we receive touch upon all phases 
of human problems in a large inner city, where help Is often available but not 
always understood. 
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Examples of the type of information ' requests range from the elderly person 
who has waited over a year to move into a Metropolitan VIouiing unit, and the 
veteran whq needs to know v/here he! p is a vai lable to hih. We can help the ejderly 
person through the Qonft/s'ing maze of red tape and inform the'Veteraf! so he under^j 
stands his alternatives. Helping the individual throtjgh the, complexities of identi- 
fying and locating. agency services is one of the most im.portant serviced we offer. 

People really^seem to be genuinely amazed that we are doing this in the branch 
library. We still feel that we have not reached everyone In the comthunity. The 
staff at this Center, to date, have spoken to approximately thirty groups; PTA*s, 
Golden Age clubs, and churches.^ We haVe personally taken .posters and flyers 
to stores, schools, churches and barber shops. The program has been *publ i c i zed 
in newspapers anfj on radio. < 

In fact, after a newspaper story we had-^a woman come from a great distance 
on a bus for information she'needed. We have also received calls after news-, 
•paper publicity appeared, from people giving us information about available jobs 
and housing. We have had visits from stoff of agencies such as Community 'Edu- 
cation Service Center which is part of Project Search of Cuyahoga Community 
College, tc^ acquaint us with tb«i r s ervice s . 

■ ' -* 
We see a. potential for .growth in our informational services. People still do 
not realize the extent of our files and our involvement. .This cojiimutiity does 
not yet use the Neighborhood Information Center to its maximum potentfal. In 
the coming months we will be extending pur efforts to publicize qnd explain our 
information services so that all residents in our area will know tHpt this informa- 
tional service exists to help them* 




Carolyn Mcintosh, C. Tyrone Coficld, jr., Charlotte l..e.rtnon^ 
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. AND THE CHANGE GOES ON 
by 

James E. Rogers 

\^ 

If we have a work slogan in the Urban Services 
Department, it ts - "the Change goes on". Reports 
from individual members of the staff describing their 
activities clearly illustrate the innovative work going 
•■"On m relating to these constant changes in tlyd^ 
community. / 



"Many people have talent to give us on a yolunt^eer basis. We, in turn, give 
these people the opportunity to give the best of themselves in behalf of their 
community.. This serves as a^bridge of ^mmunication >and without this we could 
not be effective.'l Dr.. Lydfa Amigo, a Community Worker in the Spanish Library 
at the Carnegie West Branch is referring to the Advisory Committee for that project. 

Advisory committees for some of the Urban Services Department branches and 
pro'grdor»s have been a very effecti ve^^bridge" between the library stqif and the 
people' in the surrounding community. Arlvtsory committees draw on .different age 
groups, depending on the program. In the Spanish progrdm the twenty four adult 
members .are efected by the Spanish community. They work hartlv^pn a variety of 
projects/ su(ih as: selection, .helping to develop new prpgrams*, arf<i« being (con- 
cerned about' the^educational . needs of thei r community . , They meet once, a month. 



Across town we see the same principal working effeyctively as Toni Pierce, 
Community Worjc^r, meets with the Adv'sory Comn^ittee /of Blossom Hill Schoql. 
These are Junior and Senior High School girls who volunteer. AdaptiVig to' the** 
style of the participants, these:meetings are called .when ifhey feel the^need for one. 
Ms. Pierce says, "They let us know what contemporary things relating to their 
lives need to be presented to them in class. They help give directio'h to the li- 
brary and contribute a lot of volunteer help." These young^ people really let the 
library know whot they are interested in, so again the "bridge" of commun i catioV) 
is built, . ^ 

Advisory committees have proven to be a useful and effective ^way of ac.iieving 
real involvemyent ohd dialogue between our staff and the communities they serve. 
The groups are organized by the joint efforts of the library staff and residents. 
We try to'involve the area of the community that seems most receptive to the idea. 
Sowe groups work better than others, of course, but as ,with all Urban Services 
programs, we strive .to remain open to'changing the format if another* possibility 
for reaching our gools presents itself. Wher'e these groups have been effective 
there has always been ,g staff person hard at work in th? background contacting 
people, keeping in toucK, stimulating their interest and motivating them. 

<' ' Two years ago, when the Urban Services bepartment was oijganized to develop 
some non-traditional methods of relating library services to the comfhunity, the 
goal was dear. We were to continue to serve our library usei-s and to extend our 
services to non-users. How do you get people who do not know what you have 
to come in and use your materials? One-way i s .to go to them'. That is what we 
hqve been attempting to do with many of our programs. 
.' ■ Q ^ . ■ 

i ' ■ 
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*'-The feedback v/e receive fM)m' pcftrons is increasinijly positive and faces 
that were new to us a few months ago are now regularly seen in the . I i brary,** 
reports Bonnie Landgrabe, Carnegie West Librarian. 'TeopFe are choosing to- 
attend cfosses at t,he library because* of the informal atmosphere and approach 
that allows ,them to' learn at their own rate and^enjoy wji-at they are learning. The 
volunteer teacher concept has ^orked^xtremely well here artd future plans 'call 
for more Recruiting of these nffeighborhood/people." Ms. Landgrgte continues, 
''The response from thepfS/ic to our' Sun^'dpy , Concert Series has exceeded all 
expectations. The ^concerts hgVe be^n heldjnyhe referel^ice room so a listener 
.could browse while listening to the music.'' Their programs hove included bosso 
nova, rack, jazz-blues, recorder music, th^ Hungarian Singing Society,' a Hungarian 
Gypsy v'olinist, a str'ing qwartet ond^^o recital b^ piano students. The staff Here 
see 'U_^ny peopl a" return ing for books that first come'to the library f^r one of ihe 
-musicol programs. ' ^ * 

The children' S' room at Carnegie West has become a popular spot for ^omes in 
the daytime dnri feveomg, and arts' and crafts '^continue to. attrqct youngsters. At 
least fiye pre-'sg:hool 'groups, are using our services here an a regular basis. Ms. 
Landgrc][be describes the library community, I'...vthe present populotfon is lar-gely 
American Indian, i^ppolachian White, Block, Hungarian, dhd PiJ^rto Ricon - thti 
Blacks being tfie sriallest^and mpst recent group; although • their number is in- 
creosrng." This ^continuing state of change demands that we remain open to new 
needs as. they develop, and maintain o^ wi 1 1 ingnes s to be innovative and flexible 
in^our programs. «^ ) ^ 

i ' * , . i ' ■ 

Roberto Rodrigue^, Community Worker in the Spanish Library, reports, "The 
Spanish Library continues to increase in popularity among the Spanish speaking 
people , Although it does not hove the facilities (of a branch) its book cir- 
culation and other library Services are at hhe same level as several of the smaller 
urban branches.'' Spanish classed for English speaking peo pie and Englis;h Qs a 
Second Language for residents are both well attended. 

The Spanish Li»brary staf£ works with^schoois in the area, day core centers, 
and the Spanish American Culture Club of the Mansfield Reformatory. During 
the last (Quarter several Latin-American groups worked together on a splendid 
program of dances and songs for the benefit of the victims of d recent earth-quake 
in Central America. The program was given in tWe Carnegie West auditorium and 
over 250 attended. > C 

^ \ * 

' There ore appro ;<imately 20,000 members of the Spanish community. Our staff 
members have become an identifiable friend for this community, representing on 
institution that recognizes its social role. 

One 9f the most popular programs in the Americin Indian Project was a series 
of Indian and children's films. The Community Worker, Victoria Wade,, comments, 
"This provided on excellent way for Indian children to get together and reinforce 
cultural ties in discussions following the film showing. It also gave gs an opp.or- 
tunity to survey the children's areas of interest." This staff coordinates efforts 
with the Cleveland American Indian Center, Cleveland Board of Education, Cleve- 
land Foundation, and private businessmen. Personal contact in relating to this 
community is essential, and Ms. Wdde soys, "In the Indian community, direct 
contact must be made for programs.'' ' , ,^ 

. _ , \ ' 

Work h.as been going on since November on the new. mini-library; for the Appa- 
lachian Project at Calvary Reformed Church. It will open on June 10, 1973. The 
Appalachian Project has played a' vital role in providing library services to 
of the largest minorities in the inner-city of Cleveland. There ore oppropcimately 
60,000 Appalachians living in the inner-city and over one hundred thousand moun- 
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^qin people, in Greater Metropolitan Clevelanid. NIC Coordinator, Beth Roder, 
report^/ ''Calj^g© students, local schools, and neighborhood agencies hove found 
the Appalachion Project coilecti"on a valuable resource tool. This collection is 
the only public circulating coilection within a public library system to-.our know- 
ledge." • ^ ^ 

\ - ■ ) . 

v"; An AppaloQliian Fair held at the Calvary f?eformed Church in February received 
city-wide attention opd 'attracted over;2,000 people. Ms, Radei- soys, "Another 
>go<^d aspect , of the Fair from the library point of view was that these were the 
people we wanted to. reach. . Through the Fair they heard of the new mini -library 
and -were excited at the^ prospect of having a library of their own." Many volun- 
teers from the community will 'help staff this, library. ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

Meetings hove^been held with t^e church staff to avoid duplication of programs 
and to use the resources effectively. Som.e of the possibilities under discussion 
ore: film programs, book d.i scussians, programs for the elderly, pre-school story 
hours, crafts and rap. sessions.. . 

.' ' ' ' ■ 

This staff presented a program for the teachers at Waverly Elementary SchooL ' 
The principal wanted ^the teafchers to know more about the Appalachian ctjlture. 
The Advisory Board concept has been very effective in this project. 

* • - • * 

.At Langston Hughes Brcfnch tbie^juvenile room has a variety of octtvities in- 
cludina pr«J-*school story hour, needlecraft classes, cooking classes and fi^m and 
gome nburs. Ms. Croytohi 'Librarian, dnd Ms. Simmons, Children's Librarian, 
report, **Pre-school story hiur remains one of our most successful programs. We 
go to day care centers to show films and tell stories. We visit seven centers a 
week xind four centers come to the library one day a week. Another service to the 
centers is the institutional loons through- which we hove been delivering books 
to the centers once a month* There is a great demand for picture bobks Sxii we 
cannot. keep enough on the shelves. '^'^ / , 

"In the knitting classes tho girls knitted shoes, and in mocrame class they 
made*belts. Girls ore iearning'^he basic stitches in crocheting. The program that 
was highly su<?cessful was our cooking class. For a long, time vre hove needed^ 
something for boy,s, dnd we decided that a, cooking class would be a good begin- 
ning. We had so many bo^ interested in 'the program that we 'decided to hove tw(j, 
sessions to last 10 weeks each. The Chef s. Corner started wifh 12 boys ond-they 
met once a week at the library. They worked in groups of thre^e with a group 
captain, tfnd they were given outside assignments that required the circulating 
•of library books. They had to make- a. scropbook, but the best port was th&t they 
cooked. The Chef's Corner received a specioT treat on Presidents' Day when 
they toured the Crayton Meat Company with ref resjiments^eing^^serve^ after the 
four." ^ • . 

The Neighborhood Information Centers represent a real boost to the library. 
There i^a dis€?nctneed for this type qf S'ervice for the people of the neighborhoods. 
I'r has proven to. be a reference, re source for the library as well as the community. 

■ r ■ ^ ■ ... 

Community V/orker, Tonr Pierce, reports, "For Black History Week, the Hough 
Multi-Purpose Center Library in conjunctjon with the> Sunbeams and the Girl 
Guards, presented 'Changing Jimes'on the evenings of February 14th, -and ISth, 
1973. This effort is on^example of excellent ogency cooperation. We had very^ 
gbod attendance with 34 children and eight adults attending on the 14th, ona 
54 children and frve adults attending on the 15th. Several phonodiscs were bor- 
rov^ed from Main Library and th^ Block reference collection at HMPC was relied 
on heavily fon inforrtl^ation presented by the participants. 
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Black spirir^jrals and 'Ben' ,\jho theme song from th% motion picture of that 
name; were sung by everyone near the termination of th^. program , followed by a 
g^'OJp discussion of voriou* em i nent Black individuals'. 

The HMPC tih rary (s ushd for a mvlfltude of purposes from golden agers 
working on cra{\ projects to pre-schoolers playing. The Librarian at HMPC is 
on individual who is cap^able of comm unicating with q!! kinds %f peopie and of 
ony age group. There have been times when the game roo'm, arts' and' craffs room, 
ond skating rfnk were all closed and the Library was overflowing with youngsters 
of all ages. Among the activities this reSjpurcefuK Librarian has introduced are: 
development of various ctoyon techniques, drav^ing boats/ drawing chlldre.n, creo- 
f/ve drawing, mak.'Rg Valentin^ cards, mak ing' con strucHon paper booklets for 
the purpose of housing creative writing done by the children, practicing writing 
skills, assisting with- homework, rapping with ^h e golden agers, making paper 
flowers with golden agers, tutoring, practicing reading skills, storytelling, reading 
to children, listening to children read (practice reading), counseling teenagers 
>/. .th personal problems and just listening to them when they had something they 
w 1 sh-ed' to talk about-' "' ■ ^ . 

For the Spring, one speciol project is planned: every person, young or old 
will grow □ plant from seed. There ore several requirements for obtoining the 

seedGandplanter: 

1- R^od an article in Child Craft on seed germination, and- a similar article 
\n Ai I About Seeds, . ■ 

2. Write q short report explaining the process of seed germination and pidnt; 
growth, and discuss this report with a library staff person. 

3. Read abovt the care of plants in general and discuss same with library 
personnel. 

4. Come to the library several times a week to care for plants. 
The purposes of these requirements are: 

1. To give the individual some knowledge of w!iat he is getting involved In 
Dtifore getting involved. ' ^ ' " 

2. To deve) op ski ) is in written and oral reports^ 

3. To develop a sense of responsibility towards a long range goal. - 

ThJ^ program is planned for 50 participants. Those too young to read will have 
the growth and care of plants explained t<\tKem. 

Oof Lady Fatima pre-school program is a volunteer project where white 
suburban mothers and their children (along with Black, Hough pre- schoo|^ers) 
neet every Tuesday from nine a7¥n, to noon for a playschool type learning ex- 
perience. Attendonceisusuallyl2tol8. \ 

When the Community Worker started reading to the children here, they were 
rejucrcnf to leove the group and go to a separate room alone, with a stranger and a 
book, a stronge object. She repprts, "After the first few weeks the children be- 
rjme friends with the worker' and /oved the books. The next development was 
thot one book wasn't enough; a few of thf^ children wanted^to have two to four 
r o o k 3 r e a d t o t h e ni a t o e s i 1 1 i n g . " 

The children were obviously successful in getting the parents to read to them 
because they had become very familiar with the books they had taken home. 
I hesc x^f\dren hqve learned in a short period of time to love and appreciate books. 
T hey never wcfi't to return O' book and get a different one; they tend to cling to 

' 'rny bock" ond do not wont to give it up. 

(continued) 
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. The Community Worker th?^re branc'hed out from just reading to the children 
to having them identify various pictures or images ond i llustrat/ions in the books 
being read and' working on worcf pronunciation ^and vocabulary building, This 
approach was experimental, but in just a Few months, she has seen how with- 
• drawn, fearful children, unsure about the whole concept of a book have learned 
to love being read to and have made neW friend's. This opproach has been very 
successful and sh'e plans to continue at Our Lady of Fatima. 

<^ ' ' • , 

At the Urban League Street Academy the film programs continue to be well 
received.^ Sometimes they are shpwn during the lunch hour. We help students 
with reference materials for *heir homework and have advised andv assisted stu- 
dents preparing for job interviews. The help and attention thfe Community Worker 
gives these^^students on a one-to-onc^basi s is of immense value. 

^ One of the real success^ stories in neighborhood involvement has been the 
Junior Achieve;nent Program. When we began the branch participation two years 
ago we turned away over 300 students because of space limitations.* Today we 
have 139' students involved and 28 adult advisors from the business community 
working with us. - ^ 

Junior Achievement Companies are active at the^ East 131st Street Branch 
four nights a week. The ages range.from 15 to 19 years and boys and girls par- 
ticipote fropn John Adams) J.F. Kennedy, Jane Addams, East High, and Marymount 

'High Schools, "The average attendance is fifteen at each class/' Community 
Worker ChaVles Vaughn reports. Z^The products produced include table lamps, 

■incense candles, wooden decorated wall plaques, memo pads, stainless steel 
serving trays, discotheque key chains and three dimensional pclastic Tic-Tac- 
Toe games. Our training in management, production, and sales are tied in with 
the Books and periodicals to help them improve their programs and set realistic 
and meaningful goaU. The students self their products themselves, door to door.* 

At Langston Hughes the products made in two companies include: plastic 
match-box coVers, plastic ^alt and pepper shakers, and two-sided plastic picture 
framed. The average attendance is fifteen at meetings, as at East 131st Street. 
Tfife Cleveland Public Library sponsors one company at each location.. The others 
are sponsored by local business people. All of these programs offer the partici- 
pating students the ofxporiuni ty to work for one of the scholarships offered by the 
■ Natio^nal Junior Achievement prgan i zati on (last year we had two scholarship 

winners), - 
■ f • 

We cbntir}.ge to conduct the library books Service to all the D^y Care Centers 
in the area. Field trip^'are often coordinated with the reading iT.aterial; for ex- 
ample,' books on airplanes may be tied into a trip to visit the Cleveland Airport, 
and^r'eading about nature and seasonal changes may result in a trip to the country 
to see. the leaves changing color and falling from the trees. These chi Idren range 
in age' from three to five years. The Bingham Day Care children have been taken 
on various sight-seeing tours around the city such qs: the Cleveland Hopkins 
Airport, along the lakefront shipping docks, and the Metropolitan Park. A tour 
of the-Health Museum was arranged for Day Care children studying health. 

The other two programs this Community Worker siipervises are the popular 
Photo Club at Glenville Branch a/id a new service to Bhack Unity House. In the 
Photo ClLip. students from twelve to eighteen years of age oytively participate 
and some of the more experienced photographers' even conduct ^raining for younger 
students. The books on photography technique's in picture taki-ng and developing 
•are an important part of the activity. They have their own ^dark room here and 
develop the pictures they take. One student recently took pictures of ail of the 
Urban Services : locations for use in the Department. The Community Worker Kas 
also developed an audio-visual program and reference library with the staff at 
Black Unity House, a social service center. We supply them with books on Bl^ack 
'story, Black development, and current events. 



The East 131st Street Branch serves a lower middle-class neighborhood that 
\k predominantly Black, but has pockets of Whites and Bohemian ethnic grdSps,^. 
The economic status of the clientele <ioes not permit long-range commitments to 
extens.ive volunteer servico, but does allow for short term activity on a limited 
scale. This is a reading community. While non-traditional, out-reach efforts are 
encouraged, the traditional services of recent best sellers, adequate research 
tools and a qualified library staff are necessary to mointoin community Inteiest. 

'The library is recbgnized as d center for furthering one's progress through 
individual effort, and recently as an established institution that recognizes its 
role as an active participant in neighborhood offoirs. 

The weekly meeting of the Koffee Klotch continues to be a major program at ■ 
East 131st Street Branch. During the past three months the members of this group 
hove made extensive use of the resources ovdilable in greater Clevelotid. The 
head of Cleveland Public Library*s Audio Visual Department has visited the group 
to discuss the effects of medio on children. They hove visited the Afro-American 
Cultural and Historical Society. The three councilmen with wards closest to the 
. branch visited the group to speak on the uses of community power. The Koffee 
Klotch has hod rap sessions on consumerism, sex education, and narcotics abuse. 
This group of 25 mothers of pre-schooi children also composed the advisory board 
for the -Branch. There are four monthly oral reports submitted to this committee 
concerning bfonch- octivlti es and a quarterly written report including pictures 
of programs and statistical data. These mothers, form the nucleus of our neighbor- 
hood support in the branch area and help to represent the Branch at churches, 
PTA meetings, and in street clubs. o < 

The Traveling- Storyhour progrom, promoted by Eost 131st Street Branch, has met with 
great success. The Children's Librarian visits eight neighborhood nursery schools, tell- 
ing stories and ckbnging book deposits. There* ore several nursery schools that transport 
children to the branch and these ore scheduled weekly. This willingness to travel has led 
to regular book talks at .the Women's Detention Home where sessions generally draw 20-30 
participants. 

In the month of Morch the East 131st Street Branch was given the Good Neigh- 
bor Awdrd from the Corlett Elementary School. This certificate wos given be- 
cause of an 850-volume book deposit established at the school to aid their small 
library. Saul Sunshine Principal, felt that this effort deserved special merit and, 
for trie first time, their monthly award was presented to' the East 131st Street 
library. 

■\ 

A volunteer has been tutoring students in the Branch club room on Thursday 
cifternoons. We hope this contact will lead us into a summer tutoring program 
that will involve more students ond instructors. 

The Community Worker, Elizabeth Young, reports from Friendly Inn, "We hod 
a Block author's program for a group of writers who ore housedyOt Koramu. They 
read stories to the children and. displayed their written materic/l, gettirr^ reactions 
from bot»h parents and children." ^ ' / 

The Community Worker reports, ''Volunteers in recent weeks hove included 
people from the Mainstream Program and the School Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

"Our main users are children who participate in the Reaching Club, Storyhour, 
and games like checkers and chess. We tried a project of reading and discussing 
antiques with a field trip to antique shops for the Golden Ager Group. 

"A Community Worker has been working with the Hough Area Development 
Corporation assisting in developing a bibliography, setting up a catalogue system 
g^-* helping train a staff member for the H.A.D.C. library." 
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Those reports of firsthand experiences tell the Urban Service's Department 
story better than an organizational description; The change goes on - everywhere. 
The people in the Mbrary communities rhange, so new needs are created. The 
best way we know to relate to this constant change of people's needs with our 
librgry services is to mak^e every effort to remain flexible, open-minded and well 
aware that - the. change goes on. 




COMMUNITY INFORMATION SERVICES 

by ^ 

^" ' Wilfred Isaacs 

Cofpmunlty Information Se/vices is o o/imprehensive information and referral 
service which offers assistance to ail residents of Cuyahoga County whq^ have 
problems or questions about health, social welfare, recreational, educational, 
vocational^ supportive, l^egal* or financial services. Our objective is to enable 
and a.ssist people with unmet needs to receive help from the most appropriate 
resources in the shortest possible time. Community Information Services receives 
financiol support from the Cuyahoga County Welfare Department and United Torch 
Services, and is a central service of the Federation for Community Planning. 
C.I.S. maintains a downtown office locoted at 1009 Huron Road, which carries 
out administrative, functions and handles inquiries coming from those living in 
the central city or in suburban areas. 

In addition, eight neighborhood outreach offices, located in the Glenville, 
Central, Goodrich, Near West Side, Ciark-Fulton, North Broadv/ay, Corlett, and 
Col hn wood areas, epch employs an Information Specialist and an Information Assis- 
tant to serve the needs of those living in these low income neighborhoods. - The 
down to^vrT offices also house, the Senior Information Center, which provides spe- 
cialized informotton 9nd referral service? in answer to the unique set of problems 
experienced by senior citizens. In addition, the Senior Information Center main- 
tains seven outreach offices in churches and public housing estates throughout 
the city, which employ retired low-income senior citizens on a part-time basis. 

During 1972 Community Information Services received a total of '^er 25,000 
inquiries. About a third of these inquiries were handled by the main office of 
C.I.S. with the other two thirds being faidy evenly divided between the nelghbor- 
^^ood centers, the Senior Center, and the Senior Outreach project offices. During 
^ the first quarter of 1973, C.I.S. has received over 8,900 inquiries about community 
health and welfare services indicating that the total number of inquiries handled 
in 1973 should be substantially greater than the 1972 figure. 

During 1972 and the first three months of the current year, the highest number 
of client inquiries has consistantly been related to financial needs; primarily 
the need for food stamps, public welfare, and/or emergency assistonce, with over 
one quarter of the inquiries falling into this category. Self referrals have cqn- 
stituted approximately 45% of the sources of inquiries we receive. Muqh of our 
work involves providing ogency or comm.aiity information to callers. However, a 
large number o^ direct referrals to agencies or organi zations are also made, ^and 
often direct services or short-term. co'Vinselling is provided. 

/ Community information Services publishes a monthly statistical summary of 
ithe activities broken down according to the sources of the in qu i ri es . recei ved, 
(the kinds of problems presentefd, case dispositions, the number of contacts mud*;, 
.and the number and kinds of situations in which no resources could be found to 
meet the needs presented. The monthly reports also include an analysis of the 
statistics and a report abou^ the month's special activities. C.I.S. also periodi- 
cally prepares Special in depth reports focusing upon one particular type of pro- 
blem for which there has been a particularly large inadec|.uacy of services avail- 
: able to meet the needs of people in ^he community. These kinds of reports ar^ 
in keeping with the newthrustof Community Information Services, which is to nor 
only provide information and referral services, b^t to also become an integra 
port of the community's planning processes. C.I.S. is in a unique position tci 
provicfe oth^r sopial service and planning agencies with data on the needs of the 
^people in our community, and we hope that our reports will stimulate discussion 
and further study by those who examine needs and plon new services. 

r 
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In order to provide help with probierra os j^gickly and effectively as possible, 
Comnfijnlfy Information Services mointoins an extensive resource file of service 
agencies and organizations which offer assistance to people throughout Cuyahoga 
County, This file is kept as up-to-date os possible and new resources are added 
as they are found. 

' A twenty-five member Comm un i ty In form ation vServices Committee K^lps guide 
the service through operating policy decisions and csssists staff in the develop- 
ment and operation of C.I.S. The Committee, currently chaired by Les Biebl, 
Public Affairs Oirectofc of WWWE Radio, is cc :t::.osed of representatives from all 
segments of the community: men, women, Blacks, whites, Spanish speaking people, 
businessmen, social workers, church representotives, and inner-city residents. 

In recerht months the Committee has also taken on The role of being an advocate 
on behalf of clients and their unmet n^eds which are brought to the attention of 
Community Information Services* 




WHAT PRICE. ..INFORMATION? 
by 

> * Jewel' H. Harris 

y 

The Cleveland Public Library has long been a leader in innovation within the 
field of public librarianship. The staff of the Library is dedicated. Most have 
worked many, many years for the system arid have seen many chang^^S--in Library 
goals, policy, administration, and organizational structure--and changes in c!ien- 
tele--take place; most have coped well with these changes. 

Cleveland Public Library's present effort in information and referral services 
is but one {pore avenue by which ft is striving to meet the needs of a fast-changing 
society. ^ > 

V 

Realizing that its clientele has also changed, to one whose information needs 
and demands are vastly dif^rent from those of a decade ago, the Library hascom- 
mitted itself, through the Neighborhood Information Centers Project and its con- 
cepts, to seeking original and more effective ways by which "new"* public 
can best be served. ^ 

It has been said by some members of the profession that the Library as art 
information and referral agency is a concept neither new nor un iqu e— I ibrari an s 
"have bejcn giving I & R type services all along/* I agr^e that this is so--to 
a point; but what is new and different is the levePbnd vanety of this service, 
and the fact that the service—as an information and referral one--is being pub- 
■ licized by tne Library to the people v/ho need it most, yhe disadvantaged and 
minority ^egments of the community.- . \ _ j _ _ ( 

One argument by some members of the Library profes s iVas,5^g<rTnst the concept 
of information and referral is that ''librarians are not social workers", and there- 
fore should not be expected to give advice; or counsel to th<?ir patrons. The pro- 
ponents of the I St R concept agree with this argument; we feel thqt the i & R staff 
should be q mixture of both librarians and individuals with community and/or 
social work^ backgrounds. Accordingly, ii? recuiting staff to work in . the N IC pro- 
ject in Cleveland, we looked for persons' who had previous experience in dealing 
with people as social workers, jcase workers, community group workers/ 'and "the 
like. But, above and beyond this, we recruited people who\.had a basic. warmth 
i/i personality and a sincere desire to help people in need of the type of inform- 
ation we wAre prepared to offer. We sought individuals who possessed a ' firm 
belief in the goodness of their fellow human beings--and a belief that oW people 
regardless of their age, race, color, social background, economic status, or physi- 
cal appearance, have needs and are ent\t\ed to information to aid them in getting 
those needs fulfilled. 

Other qualities for which we looked were strength, courage, perseverance, 
difilomacy, persp icac iousness, and tact. These qualities ore all essential in 
order to effectively deal w'ith 1,^ R clients and with oqencies and organizations. 
To have an I & R staff possessing these qualities, backed by a staff of librariaris 
with expertise in the collection, organization, storage, and retrieval, of data, is 
to hcve a winning team perhaps unparalleled by other agencies offering I & R 
services. Both the librarian and the individual with community or social work 
qualifications ore necessary ingredients. 

\^ 

The law of overages suggests that there are librar?ans who also have ^all 
the other necessary qualifications to be successful 1 & R specialists. Clevela^nd 
Public Library is fortunate in having on its staff such indiv^'iduals. ,lt is my per* 
sof>ai hope that, as the NIC concept expands and extends within CPL, the^e in- 
dividuals will recognize, and be recognized for, their worth and ability, and take 
an active role in whot is surely on exciting and meaningful new venture for the 
Library and the profession. 



If is my contention that '^nothing woi^thwhile is ever achieved without some 
degree of pain**. The most wonderful miracle which God has given is life itself-- 
the birth of an infant by its mother info the world--and yet, for many women, this 
is the most painful ever experienced by a . female in her lifetime. 

Chongp, too, can be painful. Many of us are comifortable with the status quo— 
with processes and procedures with which we are familiar. For those librarians, 
then, who are faced with an^almost totolly "changed" clientele, receiving q man- 
date to serve by way of a '^changed" service concept, while also having to work 
with a "changed" staff composition, cor\ be a mindblowing experience. 

Therefore, it should be made perfectly clear that, although new concepts of 
library service delivery oemand the support of stoff from other disciplinary fields, 
librarian'sh ip will not be sacrificed or destroyed in the process. The ''new" will 
not be effective without the "old". ' 

The silccess af the Neighborhood Information Centers Project, as with any 
project wh^ch is different in its make-up, goals, "^and concepts from the established 
nprm, depends upon the^ support <?nd cooperation of all our staff working together 
toward achieving success. It will not be an easy> task, nor will it be a painless 
one; bu't the 'joy of knowing that, through our «%fforts, a baby has milk to drink, a 
man has a job to support his {omily with dignity, a foundling has a home, a men- 
tally retarded child has a bed, and a lonely old woman has a friend, certainly 
makes it all very worthwhile. 




Mrs. Jewel H. Harris 
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THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 

MAIN LIBRARY " 
AND 

BUSINESS AND SCIENCE BUILDING 

325 SUPERIOR AVENUE ^ ( 
241-1020 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION LIBRARY. CITY HALL 1 Laketldc Av«nue 694^2656 ,jind, 694.2657 

~ ' BRANCHES 



ALTA E. 125 St. near Miy6cld Rd. 


721.6596 


LORAIN 8216 Lorain Av^ 


631-4962 


AR.LINGTON 12332 Arlington Ave. 


451-0306 


MARTIN LUTHER IklNO. JR. 1962 E. 107 St. 

795.4117 


BROADWA.Y 3328 Hast 53 St. 


883-6692 


MEMORIAL 15212 Lake Shore Blvd. 


531-5860 


BROOKLYN W. 25 St. & Maplcdalc 


661^178 


MILES PARK Miles Park &lE. 93 ^t. 


641-4990 


CARNEGIE WEST 1900 FuUon Rd. 


961.0998 


MT. PLEASANT 140C0 Ktnomon Rd. 


561,-4790 


CEDAR 10112 Cedar Ave. 


795.4644 


NOTTiKGHAM 760 E. 185 Si. 


481-5588 


CLARK 4620 Clirk Ave. 


651.2692 


RICE 2820 E. 116 St. 


231-5062 


COLLINWOOD 856 E. 152 Si. 


541-4220 


ROCKPORT 4421 W. 140 St. 


25M466 


EAST 13 l8t STREET 3830 E. HlSt. 


561-6133 


SOUTH Scramon Rd. fit Clark Ave. 


781-1690 


EAST 79th STREET 1215 E. 79 St. " 


881-7266 


SO. BROOKIjVN Cor. Pearl Rd. & kenrltie 
^ ' " 661-5700 


EASTMAN 11500 Lorain Ave. ■ 


251-9433 


: STERLING 2200 a 30 St. 


.,621-5766 


55th . EAST 5510 Superior A /e. 


361-6232 


SUPERIOR 1347 E. 105 St. 


795-4249 


FLEET 6511 Fleet A*e.. 


641-5666 . . 






GARDEN VALLEY 7006 KinsmaiORd. 

85J.9096 


TREASURE HOUS^ Crawford Rd. &. E. 66 St. 

795-4383 


GLENVILLE 660 Parkwood Dr. 


68l.20'10 


I'NION 9319 Union Ave. 


641-4961 


HARVARD-LEE 4125 Lec Rd. 


751-9955 


WALZ 7910 Detroit Ave. 


651-0051 


JEFFERSON 850 Jefferson Ave. 
Neighborhood Infotmation Center 


241-7527 
687.0080 


WEST PARK W. 1 57 St. &. Lorain A 


ve. 
941-3730 


LANGbl OW HUGHES E. 79 St. &. Qu 
Nefghbprhood Information Center < 


incy Ave. 
431-6118 
391-5075 


WCODHILL 2073 WoodhiU Rd. 
WOODLAND 5806 Woodland Ave. 


721-7970 
361-7255 



3 OTHER- SERVICE AGENCIES 

SCHOOL SERVICES ^ BOOKMOBILE AND EXTENSION SERVICE 

HOSPITAL. INSTITUTIONS AND SHUT-IN SERVICE 
LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND - BRAILLfe AND TALKING BOOK SERVICE 
AUDIO VISUAL DEPARTMENT:* ' 
URBAN SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
UNION TERMINAL MINI-BRAl^ICH 
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PREFACE 



jThe survival of t}^e Public library, as such, is presently ir 
leopa-rHy. As a social institution, its functf-tm is to provide for the 
informational needs within its cotmnunity. Presently it is often found 
wantinc; in Tneeting this function.- As a s'Jrvice agency. It is responsible 
to its clients. In the most dormant instances its performance of this 
function is being ignored or bypassed. In the most alive instances, 
librari'es and librarians are being asked to look to n ew roles and new 
patterns of service in that community. ' 

In th^orv , ,.tihe^ library ' s clients include the entire spectrum of 
individuals and groups in the community. fn actual practice, however, 
utilization of library services is often selective due to the method by 
which 'library services are delivered or ?'due to , the lack of community 
awareness of or res^Sbns"! veness to the services of f et^ed Thus , both 
implicitly and explicitly, the needs of some segments' of the commurdtv 
are better served than others, ^^atever' the reasons , inenuity.of service 
is the result. All communities have overlooked , \mserved citizens. Those 
most often unserved by libraries include tHe ^'lsadvanta:^,ed , the raged, the 
nonliterate, the minority groups, the institiitionalixed--all disadvantaged 
even further because of lack of adequate information services. 

access to i nf ormation , bavins, it an(? using it, is a strong 
element of power for individuals and groups ,pf people in a community. 
The realization that havin>; infomation Is vital ta what people want and 
need to do is a growing one. That realization translates into alteimative 
means of getting Information if public library ..services dov^not meet those 
needs." Som« of the current / al ternatives include hotlines, government 
information centers, business references services, etc, 

-However they get it, citizens need information with which to make 
decisions in meeting their personal, career and civic responsibilities. 
Current trends which are leading to greater personal development, 
participative management, and citi?:en-priented government make the 
ind-f vidii'al/ s 'decisions ever more significant and^ the need for access to 
and use of information greater. The growing demand for participation 
in the decision-making on community issues is becoming ever stronger. 
Thus, these pressures promise to Intensify rather than to lessen. They, 
the presgiires, also promise to be reflected in the demand for accountability 
expressed by the citlT^en who is asking for evidence that shows that- 
important and useful services are actually being exchanged for the tax 
dollar. Ac ti ve _pr o gra ms of pr ovld ing i nformation in rep so nse to co mmuni ty 
needs by publi c ' libra ries are one me ans to .meet the demand fo r accountabi lity 
in the chan^ti ng socl etyV^ ^ 



Conroy, Barbara, Leadership for. Change : A Report of the Outreach 
Lead er ship Network, -Durham, New Hampshire, University of New 
Hampshire, New England Center- for Continuing Education, December, 
1972, pp. 4-6.^ 
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OTAPTER I 
, FACKGROUND FOR THE PROJECT 

The Nel^.hborhood Information Centers Project is highly 
significant nationally. 

IS,.-. 

It is the first research/develbpment project conducted by a major 
ptihlfc library as a nationaf research co-ordinator . 

It i.s the first consortium project of five maior nublic libraries. 

It is the first research/development proposal to be awarded a 
n;rant nnderp Higher Education Art,-196S, Title II-B, directly to 
a public library for a consortium/research prelect. 

■ .It serves as a prototvpe for'^uture pro'iects amon^ cousortia of 
public libraries. 

The, concept of nei.'^hburhood information centers in branches of 
public librar^^es was discussed by threp of the Directors of the five 
project llbr/^iries In 1971: Mrs, Clara Jones, Director of the Detroit 
Public Lihrarv, Walter VJ. Curley, Director of the Cleveland Public 
Llbrarv, and the late Harold Tucker, Director of the Queens Horoup,h 
Public Llbrarv. The former Associate Commlssionor of the Bureau of 
Libraries and- Learnin<^ Resources, Burton Lamkin, was deeplv Interested 
In these concepts v an--^ supporte'd the possibility of a research/ 
demonstration project to design and establish ^^'^ch rf*nters. 

A- nel^,hborhood information center is a desi^-^nated sectjion or 
office within a branch or a Main Library with ^ current ae^ncy/ 
individual resource card file planned so that staff, by usilnr, the file, 
mav refer individuals or organizations to a?^encies or individuals who 
can assist them with information to resolve a wide range of human 
problems. Staff may be librarians dr- non-librarians with a background 
In community and/or social workv 

The centers are considered part of branch library services and 
their function, part of the administrative responsibility of the 
branch librarian. 

During the planning/research/implementation phase, libraries mav 
vary the administrative arran^^ements for establishing^ and operating 
such centers until the most feasible method of adm^lnistration and 
staffing operation may be tested. 

The difference in the neighborhood information center/ from 
customary reference procedure is that it utilizes referral and 
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follow-up techniques. The individual requesting information is 
<^iven definite personalized service, may have hif» appointment made 
for him, may be givin bus fare or transportation service, and if he 
is a^^reeable, is offered a follow-up check ty telephone within a 
desif^nated^ time period, to determine if he received the information 
and services required to resolve wis needs and/or information 
problem. 

Information and service gaps are compiled by staff and referred, 
throuc^h the administration, to the proper community agency in the 
neighborhood or area with whom the library has previously established 
relationships. 

The NIc: Project , began as a twelve month project, July 1, 1972 - 
June 30, 1973. It was proposed in a proposal from The Cleveland 
Public Library dated March 21, 1972 entitled, '*A Proposal to Research 
and Design Criteria for the Implementation and Establishment of a 
Neighborhood Information Centev in Five Public Libraries in Five 
Cities: Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, and Queens Borough." 

The proiect was approved and funded as proposed. Funding level 
was $374,000 for three phases for one year. Phase I, the Feasibility 
Study in each city, provided $15,000 to each library. Phase II, the 
National Planning Study, assigned solely to The Cleveland Public 
Library was $29,000, and Phase III, Implementation for six months 
January - June, 1973, gave $59,000 to each city. ' 

The five libraries conducted the project as proposed with 
local modification on the length of time for the local feasibility/ 
research study, proposed for four months, continued for five or six 
months in several of the libraries, Implementation, to begin in 
January, 1973, was also modified to late January or February 1973 
if necessary. 

Projects funded by Federal funds receive funds nearly two 
months aft^r the initial date of the project. In certain cities, the 
necessary delay in receiving funds and organizing accounts, thus 
prevents actual expenditure of funds for staff and necessary wdrk, 
causing modification in dates of the phases. 

For background information and understanding, the proposal 
submitted by The Cleveland Public Library to the Bureau of 
Libraries and Learning Resources is included in this chapter. It 
was written at the renuest ot Walter W. Curley, Director, Cleveland 
Public Library, who serves as National Project Director, by 
Dorothy Ann Turick, National Project Officer. Henry Drennan, 
Senior Program Officer, Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources, 
serves as Federal Protect Officer, 
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THE PROPOSA L FOR T HE PROJECT. j 

STATEME NT OF PURPOSE S, OBJECTIVES OR NAT URE OF THE P ROJECT: To 
iResearcK the Feasibility 6f the Branch Library as a Neighborhood 
Information Center, to Determine Criteria for Planning Such a 
Center, and to Present an Implementation Plan for Establishing a 
Demonstration Center in Each City, 

EXPECTED CONT RIBUTION TO EDUCATION : To demonstr^Jte the relevance 
of the urban public library branch to the neighborhoods it serves 
through research, study, and desi.^n for a Neighborhood Information 
Center. 

DESCRIPTION OF WHAT IS TO BE DONE: Cleveland Public Library, 
feting as Chief Planner of a Consortium of Five Urban Publir 
Libraries, will serve as co-ordinating and monitoring research 
agent in arranging for the feasibility studies in each city to be 
undertaken by Co-ordinators , designated by the Directors of each 
public library participating in the proiect; will work in co- 
operation with the other libraries in establishing criteria and 
brcsd guidelines for research, study» and implementation of a 
design and plan for a Neighborhood Information Center in each citv, 

RESEARCH TO BE U NDERTAKEN ) 

PROBLEM 

A branch Hbrary as a "Neighborhood Inform.ation Center" is a 
concept not always, if ever, readily considered or understood by 
people who live iii lower income, poverty level, or welfare assisted 
conditions within the inner-city neighborhoods. 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of help chrough free inforniation 
resources readily available from a free branch publictvlibrary and 
disseminated by new specialized staff, grant funcjs are sought to 
research, study, and develop criteria for a plan for a "Neighborhood 
Information Center" in five cities. 

OBJECTIVE: Tc demonstrate to neighborhood residents and the 
commnnTty^-at- large that the Urban Public Library can be a vital 
force in daily living, will provide free information, will refer 
residents to additional sources for information and assistance, and 
that the Library can adapt itself in non-traditional ways to meet 
the needs of those who have not previously used Public Library 
services, and have neither experience » nor knowledge of the role 
a Public Library can play in the daily life of the residents of the 
community. 



PURPOSE: '^o provide survival information or referral information 
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assistance to people wim may be in lower income brackets, poverty 
level, welfare assisted, who may have little or limited education, 
who may have difficulty re-sding or in understanding information in 
printed forms ana need interpretation, to aid and enrich the lives 
of thesr* people ana the lives of their children, to demonstrate 
that a Public Library will play a meaningful role in dissemination 
of information by establishing an Information Center planned 
specifically for a neighborhood, and by meeting the varied infor- 
mation needs of the people served in the neighborhood selected. 

??SGPJPTION OF PROCE DURES 

The research study will be conducted in three phases. Phase I is 
the Feasibility Study in Five Cities, conducted simultaneously. 
Phase II is the Planning Study, parallel and overlapping with the 
Feasibility Study, to review implications, research, and recommen- 
dations arising from research in the five cities, and to develop 
the broad criteria and guidelines for the prolect In five cities. 

Phase III is the actual Implementation Phase, based on research 
and plans drawn from Phases I and IT and conducted simultaneously 
in five cities. 

The significance of this research study is in its design and co- 
ordination of a^ research program simultaneously in five cities. 
The implications for Urban Public Libraries across the United 
States will be made through effects of the research and (described 
in reports, talks, ard publications. The research and plans 
ultimately drawn may form a basic p^lan which can be utilized with 
local adaptation bv public libraries in many cities in the United 
States » and in other countries as well. 

This is the first research program of this type/to"be conducted by 
a Consortium of five major public libraries. If may well be a 
prototype for future planning for a variety of public library 
program development needs. 

The Director of each Public Library, Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Houston, Queens Borough, will appoint a Co-ordinator for the 
entire Project, to serve through the year on Phase I, II, and III. 
The Director will also appoint the necessary secretarial, clerical, 
professional and non-prof|sssional support staff to assist the Co- 
ordinator. These staff members will undoubtedly work on released 
time from their custqmary' responsibilities. In circumstances 
considered necessary, ^>?^e Director may wish to appoint a new staff 
member on, a full timfi or partZ-time basis for the local research 
Project, Conduct of the local, research Project and day-to-day 
activities are the responsibility of the local Director. 



The Director of the Cleveland Public Library, who serves as overall 
Project Director, and the Assistant Proiect Director from the staff 
of the Cleveland Public Library, will co-ordinate the research 
program In the five cities, monitor research In progress, serve as 
communication, liaison, and overall "design" agents to and for the 
entire Project. 

An initial Conference, funded by Phase II should be held priOiT to 
Phase I, to establish study and planning criteria, and for 
indoctrination. 

PHASS I 

Phase I is a Five City Feasibility Study conducted by Co-ordinators 
and supporting staff designated by the Directors of the five public 
libraries in the Project, Each Co-ordinator will research current 
needs, problems, materials available, required or to be created, 
staff requlrciaents, location and facility and equipment requirements. 
Each Co-ordinator will research, review, and determine current and 
ongoing or proposed neighborhood information available and informa- 
tipn referral agencies in existence atid determine the most 
appropriate role and action for the public library to undertake in 
relationship to ongoing or anticipated activities* The studies of 
needs in each city will be discussed and reviewed through regular 
meetings held on a rotational basis in each city with che chief 
planners, the Project Director and Assistant Project Director from 
the Cleveland Public Library. 

Utilization of eoinputer techniques in compiling, arranging, or 
making information available will be studied. Availability of 
current information on computers in the respective cities will be 
studied, in relationship to adaptability for library purpose, 
needs, and use. ^ 

Phase I will begin in July and continue through July, August, 
September, and October. 

PHASE II 

Phase II of the research study is the overall Planning Study 
conducte^^y the Chief Planner, The Cleveland Public Library, to 
develop/ in co-operation with th'k five libraries participating, 
the crly^teria, and broad guidelines necessary for the design for 
the Implementation of a Neighborhood Information Center in each 
city. The research resulting from Phase I will be utilized in 
developing Phase II of the Project. Phase II could indicate that 
needs or problems differ in different cities or that differing 
approaches snd stAiffing patterns need to be developed. It is 



possible one hronc? plan ml^;ht be tirilized for all five cities. 
However, this cannot be known until research from Phase I is 
completed. ' ( 

Ph^as^e IT will begin in September, overlapping Phase 1. Phase II will 
continue throueS Septenber, October, November, an'i December. Phase II 
will inclinle meetinp;s and travel to all five cities by the Chief 
Planners from the Cleveland Public Library. Conferences with the Co~ 
ordln^^rors and^ Dlrecffoi;s from each Library, Comprising a Task Force 
group will be scheduled to discuss planning, memoranda", results of 
research in progress, and working papers ^irising from research 
conducted in each city. 

During November an 5. December the actual Implementation ^tPlan for each 
city will hct developed and finalized, based on previous researcl\^ 
results, discussion and recommendations. j 

At a time considered most appropriate in each city, an Advisory Council 
of community residents for the Impl<*mentation Plan for a Neighborhood 
Information Center will be formed. Discussion of size, composition, 
and^ role of the Advisory Council will be discussed during planning 
sessions during Phase I and Phase II. Each city, differing Ir* 
community composition, may wish to take a differing attitude and 
position concerning its advisory Council. The responsibilities of 
the Advisory Council representing the community will be discussed and 
become part of the Overall Planning Guidelines, 

PlIASX ni 

Phase III is/'the actual Implementation Plan, based upon research 
undertaken during July-November, an(' finalized during December so 
that Implementation may occur effective January 1, 1973. Implementa- 
tion will be funded in each city through June 30, 1973. 

Implementation plans for each city arising from plans developed 
through Phase I study and finalized through the Phase II study will be 
developed so that a Neighborhood Information Center can be established 
in Gach city based on Criteria developed through research, discussion, 
and comparison during the planning meetings of the Co-ordinators and 
Directors from each public library. 

Reports from this Project will be shared among the public libraries, 
state library agencies, appropriate Federal Government agencies and 
professional library press. 

EV ALUAT ION 



Self-evaluation by ^he Co-ordinators and Directors will occur. 
Advisory Councils will be av<:ked to assist in Evaluation. Actual 



Evaluation procedures for a Proiect.of this type should be discussed 
in Phase I and Phase II Planning. " 

EXAMP LE OF A PIAN . • 

As an example of the type of plan which might be formulated for a 
NeisVujorhood Information Cent»?r in a branch library in each city, the 
followinp; informafion is Included in this proposal. 

METHOD ' ' , , 

The branch library, as a local, friendly, helpful neighborhood informa- 
tion center, should be introduced to neighborhood residents through 
services, programs, activities, and events of immediate assistance and 
value to them. Neighborhood Citizens Committees to represent the needs 
and opinions of the local community served could be organized and will 
be asked to, advise and assise in planning th^ activities carried out 
by the Information Centers staff. Community Services Organisations 
and Agencies could be an integral part of the program by being invited 
to participate in Health Fairs, Citizens Fairs, and other programs i 
which would introduce the neighborhood residents to the idea of the 
Information Cenlrer and the varied types of information v^nd services it 
will make available to them. 

PROG RAM STRUCTURE 

The program could be publicized and introduced, by holding Community. 
Health, or Citizens Fairs, or other "introductory" programs. 
Information of all typos in free giveaway form could be gathered, ov 
orf^anized, arranged and explained on an i ndividualized, personal 
basis. Th e person a l approach lo'the person aide d is the heart of 
th is program . Informacion concerning City, County, Federal Programs, 
and all forms of community assistance for daily living--such as 
transportation information, medical information, drug abuse information 
nutrition information, lob referral information, education,' job 
training and retraining, draft, veterans' information, consumer 
information, housing information, legal referral information. Model 
Cities status information, could be organized. Referral files for all 
organizations and agencies which can be utilized, will be compiled 
and arranged for easy use. Notebooks, files, racks, designed 
specifically for this program will be purchased^ Telephones\wtll be 
installed for the Centers. Telephone or information car(r re oerjral^ 
for each individual to another specific individual in another agency 
will be made if the resident assisted cannot be helped witfi^ the 
branch library. In cases'of need or urgency, the Library staff, could 
accompany the individual to another agency in the city. Hours for 
the Information Centers will probably coincide with branch library 
hours. However, experiments with evening and Sunday hoiirs will be 
made to .determine the hours of greatest value and best suited to the 
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local residents. All existing library services will Ibe explained. 
The Neighborhood » In format ion Centers could arrange and sponsor 
Corranunity Bulletin Boards. Meeting space for Community residents 
planning "swap" ^)rograms or "swap" ideas will be available In the 
libraries. Meeting space for other community plannirig in co- 
operation with the library staff or for organieations wishing to plan 
or noid meetings for the public in the library would be available. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 

A logo and slogan for each city or one similar theme would be 
designed and printed on news releases, flyers/brochures, postets, 
displays, letterhead, and signs. A public information program 
utilizing radio, TV, newspapers, displays, speakers bureau to inform 
organizations of this new program would be planned to inform the 
community at large. This program would be planned and developed b/ 
Library specialists in co-operation with other community service 
agencies. As an adjunct to this Public Information Program, Annual 
Workshop Institutes for Community Service Organizations and Agencies 
would be planned by Library Staff specialists in co-operation with 
agem:y personnel from these organizations, to introduce them, net 
only to the Neighborhood Information Centers concept, but to explain 
and inform them of the total resources, services, and staff 
specialists available in the public library system in their city. 
Seminars or "briefing" sessions for community services staff could be 
scheduled and planned as necessary and desirable for prolect inter-- 
pretation in the city. 

STAFF 

Staff would be employed for this program based on research and^^needs 
of each city. Community residents could serve as "Information 
Interpreters'* for 'their own neighborhoods, translating the needs of 
the people for the Library, acting as a familiar contact for them, 
and serving as liaisons between the "institution" and the neighbor- 
hoods. Community Services* Specialists could be employed, who would 
have considerable affinity fpr human relations, desire for innovation 
and experimentation in new programs, ^e specialists and information 
interpreters could meet bi-weekly to exchange ideas, plans, probl€3T»«, 
and results. A mix of differing staff patterns from the .customary 
or "traditional*^ guarantees a flexibility In planning and action. 
Differing approaches and differing profiles from staff will enable , 
the planners. Advisory Council and Administration of each Library to 
evaluate and assess the ongoing program and to benefit from "lessons 
learned" in future approaches to planning similar library services 
as in making needed changes in established branch ' library Services. 

I N-SERVICE TRAINING 

In-service training would be planned, not only for new staff, but 
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for branch staff and other library staff who will necessarily be 
involved and working with the new program and for other library 
staff who will benefit from human relations in-service- tralnln^^ . 
The staff for the prolect will also attend sensitivity workshops 
and other human relations seminars throughout the proc;ram's 
existence f\n<^ will also attend meetings, conferences, and Institutes 
of value to their work and thi^ program. Reports, both oral and 
written, will share experiences and knowledge gained from attendance 
with other library staff. 

RESEARCH INTERNS 

Research student interns working as a team could be Invited to 
gather neighborhood Information pertinent to this project and to 
prepare reports of assistarxce to the Project. 

CONSULTANTS 



Local experienced individuals with background in Community, Health, 
and/or Social Services could be retained from time to time to 
assist in planning, evaluation, and guidance. 

SPECIALISTS 

The Proiect would have the expertise ^nd advisory and resource 
assistance from library staff specialists in administration, 
.development, urban services , ^outreach , finance, accounting, pur- 
chasing, audio-visual* branches, public relations, exhibits, and 
reference s-peeiallsts in 6ach city's library system. ^ 

MATERIALS PURCHASED 

Materials appropriate and necessary ^such as pamphlets, paperbacks, 
read^ reference tools, magazines, newspapers, films , brochures will 
be evaluated and purchased. The Project will- stress free giveaway 
information in easy to read format. 

MA TERIALS TO BE CREATED . ' . 

When necessary or^desirable » the. staff in each -city will plan, write, 
and create printed information sheets for certain subjects or needs. 
Where needs differ, materials will reflect that difference in 
language, if necessary, or in other format. 

EQUIPMENT 

Desks, staff chair*, comfortable chairs for library visitors, folding 
chairs, racks to hold information, tables ,y typewriters , file cabinets 
films, film projectors, screens, coffee urns, coffee cup8» office and 
art supplies, poster materials. " 



MATCHING FUNDS 

The city libraries would provide funds for light, heat, water - all 
utilities - lanltorial services, and administrative staff time of 
staff specialists, as well as providinf> all existinc> internal library 
services and materials r 

FINAMCIA L AD MINISTRATION 

After approval, the budget, financial planning, purchasir,^, accounting 
and necessary financial reports for this Proiect will be supervised in 
each library an-l hy the C^ief Planner, The Clevel.-^nd Public Library, 
delegated to the Head of the Accounts Department. 

MEASURABLE OBJECTIV ES 

Staff could write weekly, monthly, and annual reports describing and 
appraising the Project. Interint reports may be requested. Research 
interns could write reports of value in assessing this program. 
Records will be kept of those served, questions answered, referrals, 
number of community agencies and type of community agencies involved. 
The. number of residents in the neighborhoods and the number using the 
services will be compared. Daily attendance records will be maintained 

KEY PROJECT PERSON NEL 

Project Director: Walter w. Cur ley, Director of The Clelveland Public 
Library since September, 1970. Mr, OurJey's experience includes 
Director of Information '^y8t<^;i8, Arthur D. Little, Inc>, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; first Di^'ector, Suffolk Co-operative Library System; 
Assistant Director, Providence, -'bode Island, IHjblic Library; a 
Master of Library Science degr*^e from Simmons College, Boston, and 
a B.S. in Business Administration from Northeastern University. 

Assistant Project Director will be Miss Dorothy Ann Turick, Miss 
Turick is a Special Assistant to the Director of TVie Cleveland Public 
Library. Ker experience includes positions with the American Library 
Association, California Library Association, Cleveland Public Library, 
Consultant to the Cleveland Cornmlssid on 'Higher Education, Federal 
Government, and Penton Publishing Company. Miss Turick has a Master, 
of Library Science degree from Case Western Reserve University and a 
B.A. from Miami University, 

Mr. Curley. will have responsibility as Chief Planner and overall 
Director of the Project, Percent of time committed will be 807o. 
Cleveland Public Library and 2(fL Federal grant time. 

Mlsa Turick will serve as Assistant Director of the Project and will 
d^ivotc 60% of her time to the Proiect. 



Co-ordinators In each city will be desi^;nated by Library Directors in 
each citv. Tlie Direc5:or of each city library bears ultiTnate 
responsibility for the Project in hif5 city. 

Co-ordinators should have a Master of Library Science Degree and 
appropriate experience in public library brtinch work, a<1:niaistration , 
or relate*-^ experience and a de^,ree of interest in co-operating in 
such a research proi^ram. 

Directors are as follows: 

1. Carlton Rochell , Atlanta Public Library - A0A-522-93f^3 

2. Walter W. Curley, Cleveland Public Library - ?1^^-241"1020 

3. . Clara Jones, Detroit Publfc Library - 313-321-1000 

4. ')ri^ri.^ Henin^\ton, Houston Public Library - 7^-224-5441 

5. Harold Tucker, Queens Borou^.h Public Librarv - 212-739-1900 

Each library has the requisite office, staff, research, resources » 
reference, ^nd duplicating; facilities necessary to conduct this 
Pro jec t . 
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CHAPTER II 
PROCEDURES 



The Cleveland Public Library; as national a(in?inistrator/co- 
orHlnator for the five city project, had administrative and co- 
ordinatlve responsibilities for the conduct and completion of the 
project as proposed. 

The Director, Walter W. Curley, who serves aa National Project 
Director, assigned two Cleveland Public Library staff to national, 
positions: Dorothy Ann Turick, National Prolect Officer, and Mrs, Jewel 
Harris, National Research Officer, and retained a management con- 
sultant, Douc^las Metz, Vice-President, Booz-Allen-Hamllton, Cleveland, 
for the first seven months of the project, 

Responsibilities of the national staff were administrative,, 
'co-ordlnatlve . research, fiscal, professional relations, and public 
relations. 

The Consultant prepared snd issued a PERT, Program Evaluation 
and Review Techninue Chart, which served as the preliminary work plan 
for the prolect. The Chart delineated responsibilities and target 
dates for completion of work, and is reproduced on pages 13 and 14. 

The Consultant also prepared and Issued six Work Products 
Outlines. By completing' the work products and the reports renulred 
for each one, project libraries were led through a logical 
foundation for implementation of the local project. 

Six Work Products were: 

I Description of Tentative Sites Selected 

II Inventory of Existing Neighborhood Information Resources 

III Description of Citizen Involvement 

IV Initial- Statement of Possible Library Role and Objectives In 
Meeting Neighborhood Information Needs 

V Evaluation of Service Needs, Gaps, and Overlaps 

VI Conceptual Plan for Neighborhood Information Centers *■ 

Work Products Outlines follow on pages 15 through 22. 

■ - / 
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Neighborhood Information Centers Project 



Work Produc 



^ • DESCRI PTION . OF TENTATIVE SITE(S) SELECTED 

1. Location 

2. Di^scription of Neighborhood 

Physical Characteristics 
' Social-economic Characteristics 

3. Neighborhood Branch Library Characteristics 

Physical Resources (size, age) 

Staff Resources (organizat^ion; numbers auu types of staff 

4. Rationale for Selecting Site(sX 



Nelgbborhoof^ Information Centers Project Work Product II (1) 



II; INVENTOkY of EXISTING NEIGHBORHO OD 
INFORMATION RESOURCES 



1, Procedures Followed in Conducting Inventory 

A. Description of Procedures Used 

B, Evaluation of Procedures and Improvement Suggestions 

2» Overall Summary of Findings on Existing Resources 

A. Types of Neighborhood Information Services Offered in the 
Communi ty 

\^ Nurmbers of Organizations Involved 

Types and Categories of Information Pirovided 
Levels of Service 

Information only 
Information and referral 
Information, referral, and advocacy 

B. Location of Services 

w 

C. Croups Served 

j 

Numbers 

Characteristics 
1 • Location 



D» Sponsorship ^and Organization of Services 
Linkages with other organlj^ations. 

' E. Financing of Services 



F. Systems and Ef?ulpment Used In Delivery Services 

G. Basic Strengths" and Weakne'sses in Existing Services and 
Resources 
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Neighborhood Information Centers Project Work Product II (2) 



3. B^ickup Descriptions of Individual Prograjms (using a consistent 
format for each write-up such as that set out below) 



i 



Name of Organisation: 

Address and Telephone Number: 

Name and Title of Staff Director: 



1. Description of Service Provided 

Types and categories of information provided 
Levels of service, e. g.» 

Information only 
Information and referral 
r Information, referral, and advocacy 



2. Description of Physical Locations Used in Delivery Services 



3. Clientele Characteristics ' 

Intended to bt served 
Characteristics 
Locations (where they live) 

Actually being served 
Characteristics 
Locations (where they live) 

Policies governing access and availability of services 
(including fee stinicture, if any) 



4. Description of Sponsorship, Organisation, and Staffing 

Organization chart, if available 
Numbers and types of staff 

Part-time paid 

Full-time paid 
- Volunteer 



.5. Description of Financing 



ERIC 



Sources funding 
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Neighborhood Information Centers Project 



Work Product II (3) 



Amounts (total for current fiscal year and prior year, 
if available) 

Cost of service (per person and/or unit of service) 



6. . Description of Information Systems Used 

Systems for acnuiring, storing, retrieving, and 
disseminating information 

EfTulpment used 



7. Preliminary Appraisal of Service 

Strengths 
Weaknesses 
Future plans 



ERIC 
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Neighborhood Information Center Proiect Work Product III 

III. DESCRIPTZ'ON OF CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT 

\ 

v. ^ 

1. Names of Advisory Committee Members 

2. Method of Selecting Committee Members 

3. Roles and Responsibilities of Advisory Committee in the Project 



\ 



ERIC 
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Neighborhood Information Centers Project 



Work Product 



IV. INITIAL S TATEM ENT OP PROPOSED LIBRARY ROLE AND 
OBJECTIVES IN MEETING NEIGHBORHOOD INF0R1>1ATI0N NEEDS* 

1. Proposed Library Role in Community in Providing Neighborhood 
Information Services 

2. Prc^po^d Service Objectives for the Library 




* To be subsequently refined after the needs assess^Tient task is 
completed (Work Product V) . 



Neighborhood Information Centers Project 



Work Product V 



* 



V. EVALUATION OF SERVICE NEEDS. GAPS, AND OVERLAPS 



1. Evaluation of Gaps and Overlaps In Existing Services Offered by 
the Library and Other Community Organizations (this section 
would contain the results of an analysis of Work Product II) 

Service Gaps 
Service Overlaps 



2. Description of Information Needs with Reference to Slte(s) 
Selected by Library 

A. Procedures Used to Determine Needs 

B. Results of Needs Assessment 

C. Suggestions for Improved Procedures 



3. Recommended Priorities for Neighborhood Information Services 



Neighborhood Information Centers Project 



Work Product VI 



VI. CONCEPTUAL PLAN FOR NEIGHBORHOOD 
INTORMATION CENTER (S> . 
(Revised September 28, 1972) 



Summary of overall community needs and priorities for 
neighborhood-based information services 



2. Proposed library role and objectives in providing neighborhood- 
basedl community information services 

3. Description of proposed library-sponsored services 

Type of information to be provided and level of service 
proposed 

Groups intended to be served 
Location of services 

Policies regarding availability and access to service 
Linkages with ^nd services to other organirations in the 
community 

A, Organlration and staffing recjulrements 
Organization chart 

Role o-^ branch library and central library 
Staffing 

Numbers 

Types 

Plan for citizen involvement In implementation and evaluation 

5. Proposed systems and methods for providing services ^ 

Files and file structure - 
Communications 

Linkages with other community organisations 

6. Orientation and training reouirements 

7. Facility and equipment reeruirements 

8. Community Relations plan 

9. Ex'aluatlon plan 

10. Time and cost requirements 

Time refjuirements--in the forro of work plan for implementation 
Preliminary budget estimate 



ERIC 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROJECT ' ' 



A continuous flow of letters, memoranda, reports, ^and telephone 
calls from the National staff to project library Directors and Co- 
ordinators and from project library Directors and Co-ordi\nators 
existed throughout the project. 

The grant to the Cleveland Public Library was shared inXregular 
financial allocations by check, to each library, consistent with 
the internal needs and fiscal procedures of that librairy. Each 
library maintained its own accounting records. \^ 

Nine project meetings were scheduled for progress reports, t^lks, 
by resource persons, exchange of ideas and information, and discusi^ion 
of problems- ' \ 

Research consisted of six site visits in 1972 to existing 
projects in six cities. Reports on each site visit were disseminated 
and discussed during meetings. A continuous > flow of articles! reports, 
bibliographic citations, and material of interest and value to the 
proiect libraries was reseaiiched, duplicated, .and mailed regularly in, 
numbered research reports foV.^local use, adaptation and/or modification 
or general background informatti>q^. 

Project libraries were required to send Work Products reports 
to the National Office in Cleveland, to submit progress reports at 
specified three month intervals, to submit an Interim Report based 
on the Phase I feasibility study and to complete an Annual Report 
as of June 30, 1973, for submission to the National Project Office' 

prior to submission to the Btireau of Libraries and Learning Resources « 

■J 

PROJECT MEE T INGS ' 

Prior to the outset of the project, Walter W, Curley and Henry 
Drennan discussed the necessity of project meetings on a regular 
basis as an important component of overall project administration. 
Nine meetings in nine cities were scheduled and the grou^^ met 
informally in a tenth meeting prior to the program presented for 
the ALA/Las Vegas Conference. 

A Summary of the Project Meetings held follows. ' 

May 19, 1S>72 - Cleveland Public Library - Director's Office, 

To enable project staff to meet, exchange ideas, to review the 
project and receive PERT (Program Evaluation and Review Technlnue) 
Chart. -Henry I>rennan and Mrs. Patricia Smith representing 
Associate Commissioner, Burton Lamkin attended. 
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June 25. 1972 ~ Palmer House, Ch icago, I llinois 

To discuss the^ project, and to receive copies of the Work 
Products Outlines. Project Staff met with Associate Commissioner, 
Burton Lamkln and other Bureau staff. 

Augus t IB /197 2 - Atlant a' Americana Motor Hotel, Atlan t a , Georgia 

Review of Work Products, PERT Chart, research, and progress 
to date. 

The Regional Library Services Program Officer from Atlanta 
and ^he Assistant Director, National Reading Center*. Washington, 
D. cf. attended as observers as well, as prcject and selected 
Atlanta Public Library staff. 

Sept em ber 2^-29, 1972 - Qu eens Borough Public Librar y,. Jamaic a , 
New York 

Respresentatives of Brooklyn, New York, and Queens Public 
Libraries^ the Ne^.York State Library, the Regional Library 
Services Prof^ram Officer, Editors from L ibrary Journal and Wilson 
Library Bulle tin, and a DpctorM candidate, met with Project Staff 
and Bureau of Libraries anc Learning Resources staff. The 
Executive Director of Administration and Management Research 
Association, city of New York, working on a proposal for a similar 
pro lee t. addressed the group as an invited resource speaker. 

J 

Novemb ^T_2^ 3 , 1972 - N ew Orleans Pub l ic Library, Ne w Orleans , 
Louisian a 

Project staff reported on plans for the profect, heard 
presentations from resource speakers, exchanr;ed ideas. A program 
by a proiect staff panel was presented to a standing room only 
audience of 300 for The SELA S\nA Conference on November 2, i972 
at 4:15 p.m. in the Jung Hotel. 

Resource speakers were Dr. Nicholas Lon^, Director, Information 
and- Referral Project, Interstudy, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mrs. Mary 
Gonzalez, Director^ Community Information Centers Project, Kansas 
State Library, Topeka, Kansas; Mrs. Allie Beth Martin, Director, 
Tulsa City-County Public Library Svstem. \ 

Guests included Willis Atvell, Assistant Commissioner, Admin- 
istration on Aging; Miss Jessie S. Gertman, Adminf scration on. 
Aging; Miss Virginia Mathews, National Library Week; Mrs.*- "race 
Stevenson, Ti^cson, Arizona, (retired Deputy Executive Director, 
American Librciiy Association); Kenneth Brown, Asheville Public 
Library, North Carolina; Brian Beattie, Kansas State Library; 
Shirley Havens, Associate Editor, L ibrary Jou rnal; selected New 
Orleans Public Library staff, and several observers. 
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Januar y 30. 19 73 - Martin Luthe r King Memorial Public Librar y, 
Washington, D. C . " 

Proiect Staff met to discuss Impleroentatlm plans and to 
review status of the project and project continuation with Henry , 
Drennan, Federal Project Officer. 

March 1-2, 1973 - Miami, Florida 
March 1, 1973 - Dad e County Courthouse 

Meetings with the Director and Staff Directors of the Citizen's 
Information and Service Program of Dade County, Florida, and site 
visits to Dade CIS centers. 

Prolect Staff, Florida State Librarian, Director ^nd Deputy 
Director of the Miami Public Library, Director of the Community 
Informrition Centers Project, Kansas State Tlbrarv, and Consultant 
for Evaluation attended. The Director and Directors ^for Training, , 
Compkuters, Transportation spoke, and provided reports for study. 

M arch 2, 1973 - Dupont Plaza Ho t el, Stanhope Meeting Room, Miam i 
Florida 

Project Staff and observers met to discuss project status, and 
evaluation plans. 

May 3-4, 1 973 - Houston Public Library, Houston, Texas 

Proiect staff and a Consultant assisting with Evaluation, 
visite*^' ^wo NIC sites in two Houston Public Library branches, held 
informal meetings in the branches, met in Houston Public Library 
'May 4 for a proiect review meeting, discussion of Annual Reports^ 
Ex/aluation, and future plans. A representative of -he Community 
Welfare Planning Association, and selected Houston Public Library 
staff met with the group May 4. 

June 26, 1973 - Ca esar* s Palace Hote l , Colosseum Central Room , 
Las Vegas, J^ evada 

Proiect staff met informally prior to presenting a panel 
program to an overflow audience of 400 during a 2:00*4:00 p.m. ALA 
Conference program. 

PROFES S IONAL RELATIONS 

Professional relations were maintained continuously through 
correspondence, telephone contacts, provision of information, 
meetings with visitors, talks or programs for conferences at local, 
regional, state, and national levels, and issuance of publications. 

Liaison was maintained with national organixatlons, state 
librarians, Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources, Regional 

O 
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Library Services Proc^ram Officers, various Consyltants , and major 
public libraries. ' 

Liaison contacts Included, but were ,not limited to: 

Administration on Aging; Adult Continuing Education Center, 
Montclalr State College, Upper Montclalr, NeW Jersey; American 
Library Association; American Libraries ; Bureau of Libraries and 
Leamlnr; Resources; Brooklyn Pub^c Library; Case Western Reserve 
University, Graduate School of Library Science; Center for the Study 
of Information and Education^ Syracuse Unlversl^ty; Citizens Informa- 
tion and Service Program, Dade Coun^,^"Klorlda ; Community Information 
Services, Federation for Community Planning, Cleveland; Connecticut 
State Library; Consumers Association of Canada; Council on Library 
Resources; Council on Planning Librarians; District of Columbia 
Public Library , i^Community Informatifcn and Referral Service; Drexel 
University, Graduate School of Library Science; Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore Maryland, Public Information Center (PIC); 
Foundation Center; Os;eenwlcl\ Public Library, Connecticut, VCommunity 
Answers" Service; Infoinnat ion' Industry Association; Interstudy.j 
Minneapolis; Kansas Cormnunlty Information Center Project; Library 
Journa l; Library Research Project , Institute for' Research on Human 
Resources, The PennsylvanraaLS£ate University; London Public Library, 
Ontario, Canada, Crouch NeighboS^ood Resource Center; Marquette 
Unfversity, Urban Affairs Prcigram; Monroe Co.unty Library System, - 
Urban Information Center Project, Rochester, New York; National 
Alliance of Information and Referral Services,, Phoenix; National Book 
Committee; National Conference on Social Welfare; Natlpnal Library 
Week Program; Northern Interrelated Library System, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto; Peninsula 
Library System, Inventory of Community Resources, San Mateo, California; 
Philadelphia Free Library; Ph-fladelphia Student Library Resource 
Renulrements Project; Prince George's County Memorial Library, Mary^land; 
Reading is Fundamental; Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Illinois; 
United Way of Americaj Alexandria, Virginia; University of Toledo, 
Department of Library and Information Services, Information- Specialist 
Program; Urban Information Systems Reports; Wake County Public Library, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Western Governmental Research Association; 
Wil son Library Bulletin . 



Visit ors 



to the Nation^?! Office included^ but were not limited to, 
individuals. . ' * 

July 14, 1972 - Jane Moore, Brooklyn College Library, Doctoral 
Candidate, Case X^/estern Reserve Library School 

July 1^, 1972 - Phyllis Isaacs, Case Western Reserve University 
stu«'en': 

Jul^ 19 72 - Jay Sea ton, Ohio Public Interest Action Group, Cleveland 

QSi^pher^^ 1972 - Mar^^aret Monroe*, University of Wisconsin Library Scho 

No vember 10. 197? - Hr, Thomas Childers, I>r. Guy Garrison, Drexel 
Uni^'^ersit^', Philadelphia , Pennsylvania 

Janu ary 2 5, 1973 - Mrs, lylvia Faibisoff, Center for the Study of 
Information and .Educ??tion, Syracuse University 

March 30, 1973 - Dr., Herbert Goldhor, Dean, University of Illinois 
Gradi^te Library School 

A pril 25, 1973 - Florence Tucker, Detroit Public Library 

April 27, 1973 - Paula Murray, Rosary , College student 

May 10> 197^ - Dr. Miles Martin, Dr. Douglas Zweizig,. Dr. Terry 
Crowley, Chairman and faculty, University of Toledo Library School 

May 11, 1973 - Dr. Lawrence Sherrill, Dean, Mrs ; Mary Tuttle, 
University of Wisconsin-at-Milwaukee Library School , 

May. 21, 1973 - Mrs. Shirley Mills, Raleigh County Public Library, West 
Virginia 

Jun e 13, 1973 - Dr. Terry Crowley, University of Toledo Library School 
and students . ' 

Public .Relations 

The national public relations program encompassed programs sand 
forums at state, regional , and national meetings, issuance of * 
information sheets, news releases, reports, response to rifuestionnaires , 
free publications, response to inrfuiries by mail, telephone or personal 
visits, a mailing to Deans of accredited library schools, personal 
Qontact with Editors, and contact with National organizations. Directors 
and Co-ordinators . 

Publications 

October, 1 972 - Project Folder briefly describing the project, includes 



Visitors 
the following 



a bibliography of fifteen citations representing "Relevant Reading" 
and lists Proiect Directors and Co-ordinators . 5,800 copies. 



Novqnber, 197 2 - Program for the Forum held at the Southeastern- 
Southwestern Library Association Joint Conference in New Orleans, 
Included in every conference packet; 4,000 copies. 

Decemb er, 1972 - Houston Public Library, Phase I Report, ^2 pages, 
35 copies. 

January, 1971 - Detroit Public Library, Pha55e I Report, 55 pages, 
35 copies. 

February, 1973 - Atlanta Public Library, Phase I Report, 38 pages, 
35 copies . 

March, 1973 - Cleveland Public Library, Phase I Report, 83 pages, 
300 copies. 

March, 1973 - Queens Borough Public Library, Phase I Report, 59 
paf^es, 35 copies. 

J une, 1 97 3 - R^, official membership publication of the Reference 
and Adult Services Division, American Library Association ♦ special 
l55sue featuring section on The Neighborhood Information Center; 
fourteen articles: international rculation; 8,529 copies. 

-J^^JO^.i^ ^ reprints published; 3,000 copies. 

June^ 1973 - The Open Shelf, quarterly, Cleveland Public Library 
publication; special- issue featuring The Neighborhood Information 
Centers Project^ R.OOO copies. 

FORUMS 

Project Directors and/or Co-ordinators presented panel programs 
at the Southeastern-Southwestern Library Association Joint Regional 
Conference on November 2, 1973, (400 attended), and at the American 
Library Association Annual Conference in Las Vegas on June 26, 1973 
(300 attended) . 

Project staff participated in the statewide forim) held by the 
Connecticut State Library in Greenwich, Connecticut, April A, 1973, 
(125 *>ttended). spoke to the Massachusetts Library Association 
Annual Conference, May 17, 1973, (100 attended), addressed the 
National AllianC^of Information and Referral Services on May 29, 
1973 in Atlanta City (100 attended). 

Sem.inars and/or talks were presented -to local, state, and 
regional association o,r groups by project staff members in their 
"home" state or regions. 



CONSm.TANTS 

J une, 1972 - January, 197 3 - Douglas Metis, a Vice-President of 
Boor-Allen-Hamilton, Cleveland, retained to provide management 
consulting services to the National Project . 

Other consultants whose experience, research, or expertise was 
of value to the national project were retained on a one day basis. 

These consultants were: 

September 22, 197^ - Dr, Carol Kronus, Sociology Department, 
University of Illinois 

Septemb er 22, 1972 - Mrs. Linda Crowe, faculty member. Rosary College, 
Schoot of Library Science 

F ebruary 21, 1973 - Ms. Carolyn Forsman, Pittsburr^h, Librarian and 
Researcher, Doctoral Candidate, University of Maryland 

February- June. 1973 - Enr, William Folpy, David W, Trylor, David D, 
Thomson, Evaluation Center, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio - Consultants for Evaluation 

' RESEARCH 

Research efforts included identification, study, and provision 
of over 200 copies of, or citation^ for, articles, books, manuals, 
pa-nphlets, reports, films, meroora/nda; inquiry and investigation of 
(Bxistinr; information and referral centers in the Uniced Stalts^,- 
England, and Canada; recommendations concerning planing and 
implementation decijsions based on . research; and site visits to six 
infoi^atrlon and referral centers in six cities. 

Research visits were: ~ ^ 

June 12- lA, 19^72 - Philadelphia - Model Cities Community Information 
Center 

August 3, . 1972 - Baltimore - Public Information Center, Enoch Pratt 
Free Public Library 

August 11, 1972 - East Cleveland - East Cleveland Community Service 
Xenter 

August 11 > 1972 - Cleveland - Community Information Service, Federation 
for Community Planning 
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September 19, 1972 - Wajhington, D. C. - Trinidad Area Model Cities 
Information Center 

November 13-14, 1972 - Miami, Florida, Dade County - Citizens' 
Information and Service Program 

Evaluation 

Evaluation procedures for the national proiect were the reepon- 
slbllitv of the National Proiect. 

Consultants from the Evaluation Center, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, were retained on an individual, personal basis to 
provide an interim evaluation overview report based on study of 
documented reports and site visits to each project library. Dr. 
William Foley was retained as chief consultant for evaluation and, 
he in turn, retained David W. Taylor and David D. Thomson to assist 
him. The consultants completed an evaluation report and submitted 
It for study. 

The Evaluation Center of Ohio State Unlver;3ity was closed June 
30, 1971. Despite personal and professional pressures during a 
difficult period, the consultants completed their report, which 
appears as Chapter III. 



CHAPTER in 



INTERIM EVALUATION 
BY 

DR. WILLIAM H. FOLEY, DAVID W. TAYLOR, DAVID D. THOMS?)N 



INTRO DUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

In March 1972, the Cleveland Public Library submitted a proposal . 
to the Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources entitled "A 
Proposal to Research and Design Criteria for the Implemeptation and 
Establishment of A Neighborhood' Information Center in Five Public 
Libraries in Five Cities: Atlanta, Cleveland, I)etroit,^ Houston,^ 
Queens Borough.^* The objective of the proposed, activities was to 
demonstrate to neighborhood residents and to the public-at-large 
that the urban public library can, by means of the neighborhood 
inLOrmation center, effectively respond to the urgent and critical 
information needs of those citizens who '■have traditionally not used 
the services of the public library. While the proposed services 
would be available to all requesting them, they would be targeted 
on the special needs of the disadvantaged, the acre^^, and the non- 
llterat^^. 

The proposal was approved and funds provided for the period 
Julv 1. 1972 - June 30, 1973. Additional resource?? we^e made 
available this yea^r to extend the project through April 30, 1974. 
The Project was designed to operate in three phased. Phase I was 
devuled to preliminary research and planning in each of the five 
cities. Originally scheduled for July-October 1972, \t was 
extended to the end of that year. Dviring Phase II, which was 
funded for the period of September - December 1972, the broad 
criteria and guidelines were developed by the Cleveland Public 
Library in collaboration with the four other libraries, v. The 
responsibility for overall coordination of the project, assigned 
to Cleveland, will continue throughout the study. Phase III, the 
implementation of NIC services, priginally scheduled to start in 
the five cities in January, 1973p began in January in Detroit and 
Atlanta, in January and February in Clevel and, and in .-February in 
Houston and. Queens. 

EV ALUATION ^ ACTIVITIES 

During February 1973, agreements were reached with Dr. William 
H. Foley of the Evaluation Center at The Ohio State University to 
provide, with the asi^^ stance of additional staff , evaluation services 
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or the Neighborhoofi Information Centers Prolect. While each of the 
ive libraries was encourap;ed to arrange locally for evaluation 
services x^ich would analyze their individual operations in depth, 
it was decided that an overall appraisal of the NIC proiect should 
be conducted and that an interim evaluation report should be prepared 
for July 1973 which would provide a niid-proiect critique and allow 
for possible* corrections and adiustments in NIC operations. It was 
a^^reed that, aside from Dr. Foley!s attendance at meetings of the 
Prolect Directors, the evaluation staff would conduct a round of one- 
day inspection trips to project sites in each of the five cities, y 
At the conclusion of this round, an assessment would be made of what 
addition^^l evaluative services would be required. However, as a 
result of schedule conflicts and other delays, the initial round of 
visits could not be conipleted until well into July, 1973, 

The evaluation team conducted interviews and site inspections 
as follows; William Foley met with the National Project Officer in 
Cleveland on February 19th, with the Project Officer and Cleveland 
NIC staff on June 15th, and attended the Miami meeting of library 
directors and project coordinators on March 1-2. Dr. Foley inspected 
the Neif^.hborhood Information Cent^ sites in Queens on April ,20th. 
David Thomson met with project coordinators and visited the Houd'ton 
NIC services on May 3, 1972. ' David Taylor visited NIC operations 
in Detroit June 12; Atlanta on July 13; and Cleveland on July 20. 
Wl'th sllghc variation the inspection trips consisted of interviews 
with library directors and prolect coordinators; an examination of 
centralized files anr^ servicies; trips to the branch libraries housing 
NIC services;, a brief examination of NIC materials and records; and. 
discussion.-^ vith branch and^N^O* staff. 

VJhile this single round of inspeatfon trips is inadequate for 
a (definitive assessment of the project to date, we believe that a 
delay in the interim evaluation is unwarranted. Despite the*\absence 
of empirical data on the quality of the services hein^, rendered, we 
feel that an evaluation cdmentary at this time is essential--even 
though such evaluation must, of necessity be *'lmpressionis tic . " A 
number of interim progress reports have been issued by each of the 
libraries as well as the National Project Officer. These reports 
combined with the impressions of the evaluation team based on visits 
and numerous phone discussions provide the basis for the following 
overview. 

'NE_IGHFORHOOp_ INFORMATION CENTER SERVICES r^-^ 

iln this section we not attet^ipt a comprehensive report on 

Neig^orhood Information Center progress to date. TViis detail has 
been and continues to be documented i In interim reports Issued by 
each of the libraries and bv the National Project Director. Here, 
we will cover some of the si^mif leant IJIG" developments . These 
comments are intended to provide background for the comments and 
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recommen flat tons we make In the final section of this interim report. 



ATLANTA PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Two primary Neighborhood Information Centers are in operation. 
The South Branch is in the heart of a Model Cities Area i/h the 
southern part of the city. The Branch operates in tand^i with four 
satellite store-front libraries in the area. The Klrkwood Branch 
is located in eastern Atlanta. Activities conducted at the Central 
Library support NIC branch services. 

Three-way telephone adaptors have been Installed in the two 
branclies and four store-front/llbrarles . 

Some do7.en students from' the Atlanta Unive'rsity Library School 
assisted in the expansion of NIC agency files beyond the base data 
transferred from the Community Council of the Atlanta Area. The 
transfer of files siv>naled the resolution of difficulties with the 
Community Council which had caused delays ^durinp, the planning phase. 

The NIC public service staff have a social service background 
and are not librarians. 

A considerable ntm;iber of brochures describing city and community 
services and programs have been gathered by staff and are made 
available free ^to the public at NIC locations. 

The administration of the Atlanta Public Libr^'ry harf attempted 
to merQ:e NIC activities into a broad patte^rn of service which is in 
keeping with the NIC orientation. The pro^vlsion of voter registration 
and notary pnbllc services are Illustrative of- this commitment. 
However, t^ese attempts have resulted in delays in NIC service 
Implementation. For example, activation of the Human Resource Center 
at the Central Library was made dependent upon the authorization of 
full-time positions by the city--*assuring continuation of staff for 
NIC beyond the ending of federal suppprt. While approval for the 
positions was received in the beginning of August, the delay had 
postponed the installation of improved telephone service at Central 
which, when complete , circa September 1, will provide a central 
information and referral service for all of Atlanta. Of course, 
publicity for the service, now imminent, has also had to be delayed. 

{ 

Dflta for the period February - Hey Indicate that 144 NIC renuelpts 
had been received. Month --to-month fluctuations during this period 
were up and dot<m with no discernible pattern of increase in usage. " 
We are informed that the data for June and July also reveal no trend 
^ of increased volume. We expect, based on Detroit's experience that 
the presence of a centr^il telephone service comblned/wtth a vigorous 
publicity campaign--whlch is now being finalized-- will result in 
an abrupt increase In service demand. 
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CLEVKLAND PIJBLTC LIBRARY 

The Jefferson anH LanPiston HuP:hcs branches of the Cleveland 
PuhHc Library house the NIC services in Cleveland?. The Tremont area 
•which surrounds the Jefferson Branch is populated with many ethnic 
groups Including Ukranlan (probably the lar,^,e8t), Polish, Greek, 
Russian, and GermiiQ^' Sorne Puerto Rlcaris and Appalachians have moved 
in recent years. It is a lower income area of small homes and stores. 
The population in the Langston Hughes Branch area is more than 907. 
Black. The homes and multiple dwellings in the area are old and have 
under :one considerable deterioration. Most of the residents are 
renters. The Branch is near a main intersection with several small 
stores and bus stops. 

As a result of agreements reached in December 1972, the 
Neighborhood Information Center first located at the Woociland Br;^nch 
in the Model ri'rlos '•rra, was, in ^^hv^^ry ^97'^. transferred to the 
Lan'^.ston Huc^hes Branch allowing the Commun-I tv Information S**rvicfcs 
to occupy Woodland (vn arrangement not completed--to date). These 
arrangements were indicative of efforts to cooperate with CIS in the 
ioint planning of information and referral services. 

The Agency Resource Card File contains in excess of 300 
descriptive 5*' x 8" file cards originally based on files provided by 
the East Cleveland Center for Human Services and continuously up- 
dated and expanded by NIC staff. 

"\ 

Publicity has included TV and radio spot announcements, news- 
paper coverage both city-wide and in the neighborhoods as well as i 
the distribution of more than 500 posters and some 2,500 flyers. / 



ITirough J\Xly, NIC recruests totaled 1,509 with about 557o concerned 
with employment. Food and nutrition was the second largest category. 
Over 707. of requests for lob information have been satisfactorily 
handled according to follow-up data. Approximately 907, of the rertuests 
for other than employment information have been satisfactorily 
completed to the client *s satisfaction. 

DETRO IT PU B LIC LIBRARY 

Neighborhood Information Center . services were first provided 
by the Lothrop Branc^ in November 1972. Lincoln Branch services 
started in late January 1973. NIC services were also instituted at 
Bowen Branch and* at Main Library during the first weeks of June. 
By the end of that month NIC files had^been distributed to all 
branches and all branches were providing services. 



From January through May, 323 requests for information had been 
received. Beginning June 1, a large-scale publicity campaign was 



launched. TV and radio spots were broadcast and billboards, bus 
cards, posters, brochures » leaflets, city-wide and community ^ 
newspapers carrier^ publicity describing NIC services. The installa- 
tion of several phone lines alonr, with off-hour telephone message 
recording equipment allowed the advertisements, ' in the mass media, 
to announce one phone number to be called by anyone in the Detroit 
area. IXirin'^ June, telephone and walk-in renuests at the Main 
Library NIC desk totaled 1,200, During July, after curtailment of 
much, but not all of the publicity, reauests climbed zo ?,300. . 
Durin«> that period the 30 branches were avera?>tng betweep 50-70 
revests per month. Thus, over A, 000 NIC requests were received in 
J>fly olone. This increase was accompanied bv marked rrains in book 
and other materials clrculatior throughout the system. 

The branch librarians reporteH that a great number of the June 
and July library patrons appeared to be previous non^users. 

TXirin^^ the planning phase a slogan anH )opo for the NIC service 
were selected: The Detroit .Public Library, The Information Place, 
(TIP). The information and referral service at DPL is called the 
_XL?^ ^J*.vl^£ » the slogan ''We can help you" is utilized. 

Detroit has used the services of a professor of the School of 
Social Work of Wayne State University and a community organizations 
specialist to advise and train staff, almost all of whom are librarian 
An orientation session was held in November, 1972 to acquaint staff 
members of the Libr;^ry with the NIC (TIP) personnel and services. 

An effort Is made by Detroit TIP staff to contact each requester 
in order to detenriine whetiieir )the person's problem has been 
alleviated by the information "provided or by the referral ,^iven. 
The staff reports that r;enerally patrons have been satisfied with 
TIP servicest and that the patrons are usually deli^,hted by the 
follow-up concern demonstrated by the library staff. 

The initial uneasiness and/or opposition to TIP services, 
reported as not Infrequently held by librarians during the early 
phase of operations, is now reported to have been largely dissipated. 

HOUSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Two branch libraries house Neighborhood Information Services in 
Houston. The Carnegie Branch in the Northside community serves a 
low-income area predominantly Mexican-American. The Kashmerc Gardens 
Brartch serves the community of the same name. Residents in this 
arfta are predominantly low-income Blacks. 



Implementation of the NIC proiect bej^an Febrviary 1, ;1973, after 
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completion of the orientation and training pror,rain carried wt under 
the auspices of the Community Welfare Plannin^^ Association, a program 
which Included on-the-iob instruction and additional training ^ 
provided b>' the staffs of the central and branch libraries, f 

In July, a central telephone service was established . fpr night 
messaf^es which are recorded by dictaphone, 1 

Publicity has consisted of a few newspaper notices, radio spots, 
posters, flyers and involvement in community-wide activities. \ 

"\ 

In the summer of 1973, two NIC staff members resigned and were 
replaced. Shortly thereafter, one of the replacements left. As \>f 
August T, the position was still open. \ 

For the period Febn.iary - May, 1^73, the total number of 
inquiries received from both branches (combined total") was 471./ As 
of August 1, 1973, the combined total was ^*^?. 

i 

Top high-use sublect areas, from the initial period of imple- 
mentation to date, li.'^ve been Employment/ Job training and Food/Pood 
Stamps. Medical/Dental, Legal Aid, and Welfare have been the next 
highest categories. Legal aid Inquiries have increased markedly 
from May - August, 1973. 

Telephone Innulries have consistently exceeded walk-in rerjuests. 
In the period February - .May , 1973, records show 365 telephone 
rewests and ^^1 walk-Ins. 

QUEENS BOROUGH PUP-LIC LIBRARY 

Nelghborhooc^ Information Center services are provided in two 
branch libraries. The east Elmhurst Branch is primsirlly a lower 
middle-class residential community with about the same number of 
black families as white. The South Jamaica Branch community is a 
low-income area. Over 907o of the area*s residents are Blaick. 

Six information aides, all residing in the local community 
provide the NIC services in each of the two branches. 

The NIC files are an up-dating of and expansion of IRMA--the 
New York City Information and Referral ^Ianual--a 3,000-entry file 
with detailed key-word index. 

Queens experienced severe delays during the planning phase and 
was the last of the libraries to initiate service. 

Very little publicity was generated for the NIC project until 
this summer when new posters and flyers were prepared and additional 



racllo spots were aired. Adftitlonal publicity efforts have Included 
the mannlnp; of Information desks at area fairs. A Senior Citizen's 
Fair will be sponsored by NIC during August, 

During February - June 30, 1973, 439 rertuests have been received 
by NIC information aides. The current usage is reported to be 
continuing at about the same rate,, with the East "Elmhurst volume some 
six times p.reater than that of South Jamaica. 

The reported high-use information subiect areas are: (1) Jobs/ 
Job Training, (2) Food/Food Stamps, and (3) Medical infomation, 
particularly as relating to geriatric problems/ Housing and Trans- 
portation have also been reported as high renuest-sub lects . 

All of the library staff supporting the work of the sides do so 
in addition to their fuH-tlme work loads. 

^ . 

No NIC telephone or walk-In services are provided by the Central 
Library. 

') 
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COM>TENTS, CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDA TIONS 

I' THE QUESTION OF P RIVACY 

The evaluation staff founH that in. general NIC information aides 
did not have access to private nuarters in which to interview patrons. 
The desirahility of such an isolated area was confirmed by NIC 
personnel at thc^Jef ferson Branch in Cleveland where such space is 
provider^. While a reception desk in public view and convenient to all 
branch »'sor5| 's obvioTJsly '<^?^iraMe, we feel that more private space 
should also be available for those instances where patrons would be 
otherwise inhibited. Added partitioning, as at Jefferson, need not 
be rennired. A library work room or thp branch librarian's office 
would provide sufficient seclusion. We are not unaware however, that ' 
such space is either regularly used or deemed to be desirable, 

II. PROJECT STAFF ' - 

In all libraries the NIC branch personnel appeared to be both 
committed to the project and enthusiastic about their work. 
Communication between the administration and NIC staff appeared to be 
generally adenuate. In a few cases, however, we received the 
impression that contacts "from above" were rare and that NIC branch 
staff were left to fend for themselves. The impression we were left 
with was that in these cases there was too much distance within the 
bureaucratic structure between NIC staff and their immediate 
supervispr who tended to be isolated by a busy schedule and the 
press of. other responsibilities. As the project continues, it- 
should be possible for authority to be delegated to middle-level 
supervisors who would have more time to oversee day-to-day 
operations. 

At Atlanta, Cleveland, Houston, and Queens, NIC staff wrking 
with the public are of a predominantly social service background, 
are members of minority '^^roups, and reside within the service area. 
I'Thile their employment is certainly desirable, x^e believe that the I 
exclusion of librarians from the project (many of the librarians 
are also from minority groups) poses an obstacle to sinooth librarian 

and NIC staff cooperation, • 

■'\ 

In each of the above libraries, the evaluation staff became 
aware -of the existence of tensions between librarians and NIC 
employees. Many of the librarians, we were told, perceived the 
NIC staff as a threat of some kind. These librarians apparently 
feel that the information services provided by NIC staff are not 
different in kind from those traditionally provided by the librarian 
and hence, the implication seemed to be, that a "separate" staff 



was unnecessary. While these feelings are predictable, and If ' 
merely Tnoderate-~we are not In a position to know- -they may not be 
detrimental to the success of the project. However, we also believe 
that In these libraries, insufficient care was taken to orient all 
of the staff to the NIC project. We recommend that In each of these 
libraries a series of orientation experiences be planned immediately 
and Instituted as soon as possible. Even where administrators are 
convinced that they do not have a problem, exposure of the NIC concept 
and especial ly the NIC personnel to the library staff should be 
beneficial. Such activities would not only provide an opportunity 
to restate the administration'^ commitment to the project but would, 
if NIC personnel were present, provide an opportunity for social 
InterchanF^e and help ;illay tensions. 

We believe, also, that the absence of professional librarians 
from frontrllne NIC services may endanger the continuance of NIC 
services beyond the period of federal funding. As we all know, 
municipal public administrators are under severe and continuing 
budgetary pressures. This, combined with the mounting need to 
justify all public services, places new, "innovative" projects in a 
vulnerable position. We feel that public officials, including 
library board members, will tend to see library programs serviced 
by non-librarians as ancillary, perhaps extraneous program. Such 
programs, including NIC services in these four cities, may thus 
fall prey to the budget axe. If the library profession were more 
interdisciplinary in Its operations and the public image of the 
profession had shifted in keeping with these changes, we would not 
be faced with such a problem. We also wonder whether librarians 
at the middle level of management are sufficiently aware of the 
nature and thirst of NIC services to be able to serve as a support 
for continuance of NIC. 

We recommend, in addition to improving communications between 
librarians and NIC staff, that librarians be assigned NIC service 
responsibilities in which they function not as superiors but rather 
as errual partners with the non-professional staff. In those 
libraries where the administrative staff is committed to Inculcating 
the NIC service elements and ethos into the total library system, 
the utilization of librarians in NIC operations now would provide 
an important preparatory step. 

III. PUBLICITY AND IMAGE 

In Atlanta, Cleveland, and Queens the Neighborhood Information 
Center services are provided at branches only with some support 
services rendered at the central library, but no direct public 
services are provided there. At Atlanta, as we have stated, direct 
central services are* imminent. We are unaware of plans formulated 
in the other libraries to offer central telephone or other services. 
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We believe that the provision of direct central servlce8--lf 
only hy telephone-— to be an essential element in NIC success* We 
base this contention on the characteristics of free public-interest 
advertising. Publishers and broadcasters are reluctant to provide 
free space on a continuing basis unless the majority of their 
audience has access to the services described. As long as the 
project clientele is limited to a few thousand persons surrounding 
the branch libraries, access to the mass media on a continuing basis 
will not be possible and the prestige and authenticity of public 
service advertisement in the mass media will be forfeited. For 
those libraries concerned with redefining their public image, this 
significant opportunity will also be lost. 

l^ile the five libraries have all generated NIC community > 
publicity, we feel that not all have utilized the indigenous 
characteristics of their communities in developing the graphic and 
library components of good clientele-targeted publicity. Again, 
the library has an opportunity to develop that '*image*' of greater 
relevancy which we see implicit in NIC services, A well-planned, 
appropriate, slick-free ad campaign can contribute to this. It 
may he that such prefessionallsm cannot be generated from within 
the library • We strongly recommend, in these cases, that the 
library utilize outside assistance, even if to. do so would rcnulre 
supplementing NIC monies with general library funds. 

We cannot emphasize too ,f irmly the need for extensive adver- 
tising. Detroit believes th^t the prodigious leap- in NIC rerruests 
was directly related to -the large-scale publicity campaign of June, 

IV, CURRENT STATUS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 

An attempt now to assess the degree to which each of the 
individual cities and the group as s whole have met the project 
objectives is frau:7,ht with difficulty* First, the project has not 
been in operation long enough to provide a fair test of NIC 
capability. Second » very little hard data is available and that 
which is can be interpreted as merel^y indicative not definitive. 
Since Detroit's total requests now exceed all others in combination, 
we mi^ht say that this indicates' relatively great "success," How- 
ever, without nata on the degree of satisfaction obtained by NIC 
users and without information on the differential needs of residents 
in the five cities even this relative statement is dangerous, 

A more interesting problem provides still more difficulties. 
There are differences among the libraries in their abilities and 
willingness to commit resources to the project. While all of the 
libraries have invested local monies in NIC at least equal to the 
amount of federal support funds received, ther are wide differences, 
Detroit's commitment to serving the poor and disadvantaged has, 
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over the last few years, been such as to reshape organizational and 
operational patterns in pursuit of these objectives --and much of 
this was done prior to NIC funding, Indeed NIG concepts arc so much 
in kepping with its philosophv of service that sorting-out NIC from 
rion-NIC services \n Detroit is becoming increasingly difficult; 

Otlier libraries, have taken a no-leas legitimate posture in 
treatin^^, the NIC project as a research/experimental effort which if 
demonstrably successful, may. provide the rationale and model for 
total system NIC expansion. We would note here, however, that this 
controlled, step-by-step approach^^must assure sufficient support 
of NIC services to provide a fair test of NIC potential. Implicit 
in this statement is our belief that the level of NIC federal 
funding is at best marginal. 

At whatever point on this resource commitment continuum a 
library has placed itself; the measurement of proiect success will 
be difficult. Certainly raw 6ata on total renuests will he 
sufficient. We have no touchstone, no yardstick with which tp 
compare such nuantities, ^^en, ^at the conclusion of the project 
an analysis is conducted we would hope that random sample data 
drawn from the cities' populations will not only elicit the volume 
and kind of use but will also attempt a measure of need satisfaction 
and problem resolution. Such data v/oulhL-deftn^ttely be preferable to 
the more prevalent "testimonials" vhich have comte into much disfavor 
in Washington, i 

The evaluation team finds th^» Neighborhood Information Centers 
proiect to be an exciting venture which has the potential for re- 
vitalizing^, and redirect-in?, the thrust of municipal public librarv 
services. Our impression to date is that considerable progress has 
been made in that direction, 

' \ 

■ \ 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS 

National attentiion has focused on the project and the five 
libraries participating; in and implementing the project. 

By serving as national adminlstrator/co-ordinator , and as a 
national catalyst, and offering a national at^ministrative office 
center for Inforraation, The Cleveland Public Library, has directed 
al'tention to the need for research. and operational information 
concerning!; the desit^n and development of nel.r^hhorhood information 
centers In public libr.^.ries. 

I^irin;'; one month, January, 197''/, rerfuests for information from 
libraries and librarians, library schools, and individuals reached 
200. Information on community information centers operational in 
other public libraries and other community service organizations 
has been researched and filed. Available information has been 
disseminated to Inquirers, .to the professlon-at-large through 
publications and conferences-,- and to the Biireau of Libraries and 
Learning Resources for such dissemination to Federal agencies as 
may be considered pertinent and appropriate. 

Ten neighborhood information centers, funded by the prolect 
are operational, until April 30, 1974. Detroit Public Library 
extended this service to all branches in June, 1973 and administers 
a central administrative clearinj^^house and a central public operation 
in the Main Library, a commitment far beyond the grant funding and 
one which will continue after the grant ends. 

Each library will determine the future of its project^ either 
maintain it as such, assimilate it into branch operations, extend it 
systemwide, or partially; or, should it be '..ecesn^^ry , terminate 
the prolect. 

Curriculum development among library schools will reflect and 
has reflected in several schools, the concepts of neighborhood 
information centers. 

The need for manuals and sharing of operational expertise is 
known to the Project and to United Way of America, Alexandria, 
Virginia » which has published Stand ards , and is planning a manual and 
a national seminar on "How to Operate a Neighborhood Information 
Center," for Decembtr, 1973. 

Administrators hav/;- had the concept called to their attention by 
publications, con fere v^c '^s . and personal coTrrmunication . Study and /or 
operations are nndei*wav in many public library systems and other 



systems may emulate the project in the" future. 



Experience to date indicatea strong need for In-service 
training, methods an*^ seminars, necessity of retaining consultants 
from other disciplines to improve library services to the public, 
closer communication and co-operation with local community 
organizations, both public and private, and need for Improved public 
and community relations. 

The principles of administration, communication, and staffing 
patterns experienced are applicable to other projects and day-to- 
day administration in all types of public libraries. 

The overriding result of the project is nulte simple: It 
accomplished exactly what the proposal of March 21, 1972 stated. 
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C?IAPTER V 



CONCLUSIONS 



The project esrabllsher? two neighborhood information centers 
in two urban branch libraries in five cities; maintained a national 
office; (developed professional relations; conducted a national public 
relations pro^^ram; and disseminated reports and publications ^ 
describing research and implementation undertaken. J 

Service philosophies and commitments of the five libraries as 
a consortium project were remarkable and compatible. ^.y 

Information is a service objective of all public libraries. 
Its provision, level of provision, anri cornmltmen^ vary. 

Variations depend on orr,anlzational structure, financial con- 
straints, current and past policies, attitucjes of Boards of Trustees, 
administratora, and staff. 

The strate^^y for change necessary in ony system varies. Cities 
vary in neighborhood needs and reaction. 

Primary difficulties which public libraries would encounter in 
this proiect or in anv non- traditional' project or new service are: 

Sta ffing Pat terns - Ne^f" staff, 1 f ""non- librari ans , often are not 
totally acceptablrj to other staff, particularly if their salary 
leyet.ls are on par or hi>'ber. 

Risk-t a king - Certain administrators, librarians, and trustees 
dislike the risk of possible failure or trim?? consuming difficulties 
and relationships necessary for new project,^ ' new developments. 

Fina ncia l Administr ation - Annual constrri Int: r: provided by limited 
bud^^ets or city administrations, if the library is a city 
department, have ma ior impact on services offered, and type of 
new or additional staff employed for proiect purposes. 

Unions - Unions and/or Civil ''■,ervic& re?;iilatlon8 may play a re- 
straining role relating to a ' 'Uional or new staff allowed or 
assigned for projects. 

Community Relatio ns - -'.m - OMhllc libraries are notably weak in 
staff assigned and ar^oiin': of burfget assigned for community and 
public relations ac t: i - t ies . This has been decried by the 
profession for the^ past generation and probably will be so for 
the next. Unles?: the administration Is able to assign funds and 
professional s^a^t fo develop, implemt^nt, and conduct conrmunlty 



and public relations programs, this situation will not change. 



Research and Dev e lopment - Research and developmental efforts are 
usually scattered both in conduct and professional assignment 
most maior libraries. Until major metropolitan libraries 
establish Research and Development offices, research and develop- 
ment in public libraries will be weak, fragmented, or non-exlstent 
(Detroit Public Library has a current position of "Research and 
Grants Co-ordinator") . 

Ciirr 1 cu 1 urn De ve lopmen t - Library schools must take cognizance of 
the cited factors, as well as the need for selected librarians to 
have public administration and community relations training. 
This may mean another Master's degree or certificates for a year's 
specialized graduate course work. 

Hum^tn Relations - Many librarians who deal with the public are 
noticeably deficient in human relations training and understanding 

Until the public library is funded at optimum levels retyuired 
by user and service needs, conducts a well-organited community 
relations program, utilizes research and development planning, has 
"people oriented" staff, the percentage of use of the public library 
will continue at the 257, of the population level it has been for 
past decades. 



CHAPTER VI 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Fifteen broad -based reconunendations follow, 

(1) Research should be continued to study and review existing 
services and staff, which provide information and referral 
services. 

(2) Further study is needed concerning the ineaning of advice, 
referral, and advocacy as it relates to branch library 
services and operation, 

C^) The library's role as a neighborhood information center and 
a helpin-^/outreach/referral agency requires further clarifi- 
cation, explanation, and study of staffin?^. 

(4) Visibility of the public library has been extremely low in the 
reports, studies and articles written prior to this project 
concerning the Neighborhood Information Centers concept. 
Attempts should be made to ascertain why the public library 
has limited, or non-existent visibility with social, welfare, 
community, and other planning groups concerned with informa- 
tional needs of citizens of every status. 

(5) Recommendations should be made to improve the status . and 
visibility of the public library. 

(fi) Study should be Initiated with selected Graduate Schools of 
Library Science to discuss the educational reouirements for 
staff .in Neighborhood Information Centers and the criteria for 
selection of library school graduates or others to be employed 
as staff for these centers. 



(7) A National Co-ordinating Office is needed to disseminate infor- 

mation concerning the NIC Concent, and to provide consulting ^ 



services . 

(^) i;e elopraent o*^ *-rain"fng mfl^eri;^l9 and training programs for 

staff for Neighborhood Information Centers in public libraries 
is needed. 

(9) Liaison with national organizations stich as United Way of 
America should be continued. 

(10) Federal Departments and agencies funding prolects of a similar 
nature should co-ordinate efforts. 
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(11) Reports or publications prepared for Federal projects of a 
similar nature should be easily available and known to the 
Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources staff for dis- 
semination to proiect staff. 

(12) A Color Film describing a Neighborhood Information » Center in 
a Public Library and its operations should be produced.' 

(11) Strategy for change among staff and implementation of new 
operations and services of a non-traditional nature in 
traditional major metropolitan libraries is difficult. 
Seminars are needed on methods of Introducing and producing 
change among staff. 

(lA) Consortium project is effective provided the National Office 

is funded at a level to provide necessary staff and operationa 
support. 

(15) Reports from this project should be widely disseminated to the 
profession-at-laf ge. Interested individuals, and organizations 



